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To the President: Veto this Bill 


“The penalties could be worse, agency men believed, 
and the majority of them did not anticipate any undue 
hardship in working under the restrictions in the bill.” 

From an item in the New York Times 


on the Lea-Wheeler bill. 


New twenty-five years ago the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was charged by law with the job of stop- 
ping unfair competition between business concerns; un- 
fair competition included false advertising. The commis- 
sion has failed miserably in that task. And now Congress 
is about to turn over to the same commission the job of 
stopping false advertising unfair to the consumer. 

As this issue goes to press, the Lea-Wheeler bill 
(S. 1077) enlarging the powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission has passed the House and the Senate and 
awaits only the President’s signature. /t should be vetoed. 

It is significant that the bill has met little opposition 
among the national advertisers of worthless and danger- 
ous products. From that, consumers who watched the 
terrific struggles of these same advertisers against 
earlier and more stringent drafts of proposed new fed- 
eral food and drug legislation can judge just what the 
passage of the Lea-Wheeler bill means to the consumer. 

Analysis of the bill brings to light many of the highly 
developed techniques which our laws provide for the 
protection of commercial interests as against the interest 
of the ultimate consumer. It is universally a crime, quick- 
ly and drastically punishable by law, for an individual 
to steal money or goods from a business concern. But 
under the Lea-Wheeler bill the same business concern 
can steal from the consumer through gross and willful 
misrepresentation of a product, without committing any 
crime or being subject to any penalty. 

Just look for a moment at the carefully worked out 
system of protection—of advertisers—in the bill. 

The commission discovers a case of false advertising. 
It issues to the advertiser a notice of a hearing, giving 
him at least thirty days to prepare for it. The hearing 
is held and the commission then decides whether or not 
it wishes to issue an order against the advertiser to cease 


and desist from his misrepresentations. Between the be- 
ginning of the hearing and the issuance of the cease-and- 
desist order, anywhere from several months to several 
years will elapse. That’s stage one. 

After the order has been issued, and before it becomes 
final, the advertiser is permitted two months’ grace; 
in that time he is supposed to correct his advertising or 
take an appeal to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. The bill gives such appeals precedence over ordi- 
nary cases. But at least two or three months would 
ordinarily be required for the decision. That’s stage two. 

If the decision is unfavorable to the advertiser he has 
another month’s grace during which he may appeal to 
the Supreme Court. Even assuming that the Supreme 
Court denies his petition for review, another thirty days 
must elapse before the order finally goes into effect. 

A little simple arithmetic will show that between the 
time the commission decides that an advertiser is not 
doing right by the consumer and the time the advertiser 
is required to eliminate the misrepresentation from his 
advertising a minimum of about twelve months must 
elapse. 

Should it be one of the large advertisers—resourceful, 
wealthy, and intent on maintaining his right to deceive 
in a particular way—the twelve months could easily be 
stretched into several years. And even if the advertiser 
stands convicted before the commission and the courts 
of having deceived the consumer—that is, of having 
misled the consumer in order to get money from him— 
he need fear absolutely no penalty except an order to 
stop the falsities. 

Only if he repeats the falsities from which he is or- 
dered to cease and desist does the advertiser face a 
penalty, and even then the penalties are more fancied 
than real. For the commission has seldom, if ever, 
cracked down on a violator. That is why so many manu- 
facturers are willing to stipulate with the commission— 
without resorting to any hearings or court appeals—that 
they will cease and desist. They know that the commis- 
sion’s order is virtually meaningless as a deterrent to 


their activities. (Continued on page 31) 
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A discussion of some facts and fancies about the national 


drink—with ratings based on cup tests by official tasters 


F gmary coffee drinkers don’t go in 
much for the decaffeinated vari- 
ety. But Sanka and Kaffee Hag, which 
just about cover the decaffeinated 
market, are known if not drunk from 
coast to shining coast. That’s because 
Sanka and Kaffee Hag have for years 
carried on one of advertising’s most 
active little rivalries. 

Since each had but one real point 
to make, and that the same for both 
(“no bad effects”), there was nothing 
for either to do but try to outdo the 
other. So all the advertising tricks were 
pulled out of the bag in succession and 
the customers switched back and forth 
and forth and back. 

What Sanka and Kaffee Hag are go- 
ing to do now becomes a matter of 
interesting speculation. For a few 
weeks ago the General Foods Corp., 
which already owned Sanka, reached 
out and bought Kaffee Hag. General 
Foods also owns Postum, the cereal 
substitute for coffee. And last but not 
least General Foods owns Maxwell 
House, one of the leading brands of 
out-and-out coffee. It begins to sound 
like confusion confounded. But the ad- 
vertising business takes things like that 
in its stride. 

In an average industry General 
Foods’ holdings would seem not only 
a little confusing but even a little 
monopolistic. The nature of the coffee 
industry relieves General Foods of any 
fears of accusations on that score. 
There are in the neighborhood of 5,000 
brands of coffee on the country’s mar- 
kets. And together they account for 
sales of more than a billion and a half 
pounds a year. That figures out to 
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something like 13 pounds for every 
man, woman, and child in the country; 
or, roughly, 500 cups. And no one dis- 
tributor sells more than a fraction of 
them. 

If the decaffeinated coffee ads speak 
truth, so much coffee must be turning 
the U. S. into a nation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Coffee Nerves, haggard from sleepless 
nights, unable to hold their jobs or 
their spouses. But the medical investi- 
gators aren't so pessimistic. They re- 
assure coffee drinkers that if they go 
in for moderate amounts (two or three 
cups a day) most of them need fear 
no ill effects. 

It’s true enough that some highly 
susceptible individuals can show a 
nervous reaction to a single cup. And 
coffee taken within an hour before 
bedtime is apt to cause sleeplessness in 
many people. But the amount of caf- 
feine in ordinary coffee (about two 
grains to a cup) produces in the great 
majority of people no more than a 
slight and rather pleasant stimula- 
tion.* 

° Children, normal more active than adults, have 
no need for the extra stimulation produced by 
coffee ; they may, in fact, be injured through its 
use, since the caffeine tends to reduce the child's 


response to fatigue, thus keeping him from ade- 
quate rest. 





F THE coffee sold in the United 
States, about 60% comes from 
Brazil, and most of the remainder from 
various South American countries, 
Mexico, and Africa. Each coffee-grow- 
ing section produces several varieties 
and qualities of coffee, the varieties 
ranging from the mild, sweet Santos 
through the somewhat stronger Milds 
to the heavy-bodied, fragrant Bogota. 
Some people look askance at the 
strong flavor of the Bogota; others feel 
a deep scorn for the light Santos. In- 
between, a great many people prefer a 
blend. So far as type is concerned, you 
have only individual preference to 
guide you. 

As regards quality, that varies con- 
siderably within each growth. The 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
has established official grades for 
Brazilian coffees, with a range in qual- 
ity from Grade 1 (the best) to Grade 8 
(the lowest acceptable). Their system 
depends upon visual inspection of the 
coffee beans. But beyond that, taste 
testing by experts is used to determine 
the desirability of the coffee for bever- 
age purposes. Thanks to a highly 
developed taste sensitivity, these spe- 
cialists are able to detect minute dif- 
ferences in coffee flavor. And in their 
standard cup tests they determine not 
only the quality of the coffee and the 
types used but also the satisfactoriness 
of a given roast. CU’s ratings of cof- 
fees in this report are based largely on 
tests performed for CU by official 
tasters. 

Coffee in the raw is the seed of a 
red tropical berry. After picking, the 
green seeds are removed, dried, and, in 














some cases, aged. At this stage, the 
berry has none of the familiar appear- 
ance, aroma, or taste generally asso- 
ciated with coffee. These character- 
istics depend a good deal on the roast. 

Good roasting involves careful con- 
trol of temperature, time, and agita- 
tion. If the coffee is roasted insufh- 
ciently, the flavor will not develop as 
it should, and the brew made from the 
beans will be on the flat side, with an 
unpleasant “green” flavor. Over-roast- 
ing, on the other hand, drives off and 
decomposes some of the compounds 
responsible for the normal coffee taste, 
and the result is a bitter, somewhat 
burnt product. Between these two ex- 
tremes, there are a variety of recog- 
nized commercial roasts including (in 
order of increasing darkness) light, 
cinnamon, medium, city, full city, 
high, French, and Italian. 

With roast as with type, individual 
preference is the determinant. In the 
United States, there appears to be some 
variation among the sections in this re- 
spect. The Pacific Coast region seems 
to favor light roasts, dark roasts are 
popular in the South, medium ones in 
the East. People who move from one 
section of the country to another and 
bemoan their inability to get satisfac- 
tory coffee in the new area may find 
one reason for the difficulty here. 
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Upper left: highest grade Santos (Grade 1) ; 
upper right: Santos coffee of poor quality; 
below: Maracaibo coffee, a it 2 i va- 


riety from Venezuela, used mainly in blends. 


ERHAPS the most important single 

factor in coffee taste is freshness. 
The unroasted bean will keep almost 
indefinitely, but deterioration in qual- 
ity sets in very soon after roasting. 
The first stages in the deterioration in- 
volve loss in flavor; later (about two 
weeks after roasting) a chemical proc- 
ess begins, which develops an off 
flavor through oxidation of the fatty 
fraction of the coffee. This is the “ran- 
cid oil” of advertising fame. 

Actually, a real demand for fresh 
coffee is of fairly recent origin—it 
used to be assumed that if one were un- 
fortunate enough to get coffee from 
the bottom of the grocer’s bag, there 
was no help for the fact that it would 
have an unpleasant taste. In the past 
few years distributors have worked up 
several methods calculated to keep 
their coffees from becoming stale en 
route to the consumer. 

The most revolutionary step in this 
direction was vacuum packing—draw- 
ing as much air as possible from the 
coffee container, and then hermetically 
sealing it. Oxygen in the air is thus 
kept from the coffee, and the forma- 
tion of rancidity is retarded. As the 
air is removed, however, some of the 
aromatic portions of the coffee are 
also drawn off. And experience indi- 
cates that coffee which has been vacu- 


um packed becomes stale more quickly 
once the container has been opened 
than fresh coffee after grinding. In ad- 
dition, vacuum packing is estimated to 
add about five cents to each pound. 

Chase and Sanborn’s idea for dated 
coffee has proved a rich source of 
publicity and sales. They claim that, 
by virtue of their “quick delivery” 
system, their coffee reaches the gro- 
cer’s shelves within a day or two after 
leaving the roasting plant. If this is 
actually the case, the system should 
offer real advantages to the consumer. 
The only questions are whether the 
coffee is delivered immediately after 
roasting or allowed to stand, and 
whether or not packages are ever re- 
dated. Whatever the situation, the 
great variability of samples of Chase 
and Sanborn coffee indicates that dat- 
ing does not guarantee good coffee. 

The A&P, although it does not use 
the dating system as the basis of ad- 
vertising ballyhoo, maintains a very 
effective system of fresh coffee deliv- 
ery. The chain has numerous roasting 
plants distributed over the country, 
which enables it to deliver coffee to its 
stores almost immediately after roast- 
ing. In consequence of this, and the 
very large A&P tournover, these stores 
constitute one of the best sources of 
fresh coffee. Unfortunately, however, 
the A&P Eight O’Clock coffee rated 
low in cup tests by virtue of its ex- 
treme variability. A further disadvan- 
tage of A&P coffee lies in the fact 
that all three of its brands (Eight 
O’Clock, Red Circle and Bokar) are 
composed of two types, Santos and 
Milds. Many coffee drinkers prefer 
blends containing other growths— 
Mexican, Guatemalan, aged, old-crop 
Venezuelan and Colombian. 

The best way to have a fresh and 
economical coffee supply is to buy, 
whenever possible, from a store where 
the coffee sales are large enough to 
assure a constantly changing supply. 
Buy in the bean and grind at home, 
just before use, since coffee in the bean 
grows stale much more slowly than 
ground coffee. If you don’t want to do 
the grinding, buy bean coffee and have 
it ground on order. If you can’t do 
that, or if you can’t get what you want 
this way, the vacuum tin is the best 
substitute, even though it adds to cost. 

Do not buy more coffee at one time 
than can be consumed in a week. Cof- 
fee loses as much as half its flavor by 
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the tenth day after the can is opened. 
Even though half-pound packages may 
be a little more expensive in terms of 
cost per pound, they often make for a 
lower cost per satisfactory cup of cof- 
fee. Some recent studies at CU indicate 
that coffee tends to grow stale more 
slowly if it is kept in a refrigerator. 

There are, in some localities, small 
shops specializing in coffee. But many 
who have tried them have come away 
disappointed. Often they roast their 
coffee in lots of about 25 pounds. And 
some of the roasters which have been 
developed for this use have not yet 
been perfected to the stage where they 
can turn out uniformly roasted coffee. 
In addition, it requires the entire at- 
tention of a man for several minutes 
to bring the roast off at just the right 
degree of development, and the roasts 
are too often neglected when a cus- 
tomer demands attention at this critical 
stage. 

Very few consumers are able to iden- 
tify coffees by sight or by name, and 
an attempt to create a blend from the 
numerous varieties available in coffee 
shops frequently results in disaster. 
When the proprietor “knows his cof- 
fee,” and has efficient equipment, how- 
ever, his suggestions for blends to suit 
the individual taste may prove quite 
satisfactory. 


VEN coffee which meets all specifi- 
E cations can be ruined completely 
if it is improperly prepared. Investiga- 
tors seem to agree that the most satis- 
factory brew is prepared by the drip 
method. This is due in part to the fact 
that drip coffee is not boiled, and thus 
retains the volatile compounds which 
are responsible in a large measure for 
the flavor of the coffee. But even with 
a drip pot, it is essential that several 
precautions be observed. 

In addition to freshness and a good- 
quality blend and roast, it is impor- 
tant for economy and flavor that the 
grind be fine. Since the distributors are 
interested in selling as much coffee as 
possible, they have popularized “steel 
cut” or “universal grind” coffee. It is 
much too coarse for use with the drip 
method. Coarsely ground coffee will 
produce a brew only half the strength 
of that made under identical condi- 
tions with properly ground coffee. A 
satisfactory grind, which will produce 
coffee of maximum strength without 
allowing the grounds to seep through 
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Upper left: high grade Colombian coffee; 
upper right: low grade Colombian. Note dif- 
ferences in color, shape ««! texture. Below: 
African coffee, a cheap rival to Brazilian. 


the holes of the pot, is one about as 
fine as granulated sugar. Filter papers, 
incidentally, are not necessary except 
to the people who make and sell them. 

There still exists a school of thought 
which holds that a coffee pot is some- 
thing sacred, never to be touched by 
soap. Soapy coffee is not pleasant, to 
be sure; but provided only that the 
pot is well rinsed after a thorough 
scrubbing, it is both desirable and es- 
sential that there be a thorough cleans- 
ing between brews. Otherwise your cof- 
fee will inevitably have a stale taste, 
caused by the thin film of oils of 
previous brewings left inside the pot. 

In selecting a drip pot, find out the 
time required for the water to run 
through; a total of from six to ten 
minutes is best. In the first seven min- 
utes of contact with water just below 
the boiling point, all the aromatic and 
flavor-producing substances are ex- 
tracted from the coffee. If hot water is 
allowed to flow over the grounds for 
more than about ten minutes, a bitter, 
acrid taste begins to emerge. 

The question to be answered in buy- 
ing a coffee pot is not “Can it produce 
good coffee?” but “Is it economical 
for making uniformly good coffee with 
the minimum of effort?” It is because 
of lack of uniformity in strength that 


steeped coffee is not a satisfactory brew. 

Boiling coffee drives off the aromatic 
substances which add so much to coffee 
flavor. And with a percolator the coffee 
is actually boiled, thereby losing the 
desired flavor or having it changed in 
the resulting brew. The same process 
takes place when coffee is reheated 
after it has cooled. This is poor econ- 
omy—it is much better practice to 
learn to make only the amount which 
will be consumed at one time. 

There is another factor of economy 
to be considered. When the coffee is 
prepared, no matter by what method, 
about 10% of the liquid stays in the 
grounds. In steeping, percolation, or 
the vacuum-return (Silex) methods, 
the liquid remaining in the grounds is 
coffee. In the drip method, the liquid 
which remains behind is practically 
pure water, since most of the coffee 
flavor is extracted early. 

Many glass and porcelain pots have 
been sold on the theory that metal im- 
parts a disagreeable taste to coffee. 
Experiment shows that there is no 
foundation for this belief, that an 
aluminum or stainless-steel pot is capa- 
ble of making just as good coffee as 
one of the more fragile varieties. Metal 
pots made of two or more metals, how- 
ever, may possibly give an off flavor. 














RATINGS ON THE BASIS OF CUP TESTS 


In regard to these ratings it must be 
emphasized that the values given 
should not be considered conclusive. 
The most important single determinant 
of quality in a cup of coffee is its 
freshness, with other points given in 
the text warranting secondary consid- 
eration. The coffees are classified here 
on the basis of cup tests by coffee ex- 


Ben Hur (Coffee Products of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Los Angeles). West Coast. 
l-lb. vacuum tin, 28c. Good, smooth 
flavor. 

Edwards Dependable (Dwight Ed- 
wards Co., San Francisco). West 
Coast. 1-lb. vacuum tin, 26c. Good 
flavor, smooth body. 

Fit for a King (Hill Grocery Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.). South. Santos 
and Milds. 1-lb. bag, 23c. Flavor 


good. 
Hills Bros. (Hills Bros., San Fran- 
cisco). West Coast. 1-lb. vacuum 


tin, 28c. Smooth, pleasant flavor. 


Berma (The Grand Union Co., NYC). 
East. 1-lb. tin, 25c. Flavor fair, 
light. 

Bokar (A&P, NYC). South and East. 
Milds and Santos. 1-lb. tin, 24c. 
Flavor variable from fair to good. 

Chase and Sanborn (Standard Brands, 
Inc., NYC). East, and West Coast. 
l-lb. paper bag, 26c. Flavor ex- 
tremely variable from good to flat 
and rather acid taste. Light. 

Co-op (Central Cooperative Whole- 
sale, Superior, Wis.). Midwest. 1-lb. 
vacuum tin, 35c. Light flavor. 

Dinner Club (Brothers stores). South. 


Beech Nut (Beech Nut Packing Co., 
Canajoharie, N. Y.). East. 1-lb. 
vacuum tin, 3lc. Poor, muddy fla- 
vor. Some samples fair. 


perts; and these tests are useful in 
evaluating blend and roast only. 

For the vacuum-packed brands, 
since these may be assumed to have 
roughly comparable freshness on open- 
ing, the ratings should be a fair index 
to relative quality. Significance of the 
ratings with respect to bag coffee is 
largely conditioned by freshness at the 


Good Quality 


Red Star (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
East. Milds. 1-lb. tin, 29c. Very 
good flavor. 

Martinson’s (Martinson, NYC). East. 
1-lb. vacuum tin, 45c. Rather heavy 
blend containing some excellent 
aged coffees. Flavor excellent, full- 
bodied, smooth. 

Red A (Independent Grocers Alliance, 
Chicago). Midwest. Santos and 
Milds. 1-lb. bag, 22c. Flavor light 
but pleasant. 

Red Circle (A&P, NYC). South and 
East. Santos and Milds. 1-lb. bag, 
2lc. Flavor good. 


Fair Quality 


Santos and Milds. 1-lb. paper bag, 
22c. Flavor fair. 

Ehlers’ Grade A (Albert Ehlers, Inc., 
NYC). East. 4%-lb. vacuum tin, 20c. 
Light flavor. 

Folger’s (J. A. Folger & Co., San 
Francisco). West Coast. 1-lb. vacu- 
um tin, 28c. Light flavor. 

Krasdale (A. Krasne, Inc., NYC). 
East. 1-lb. vacuum tin, 25c. Very 
light flavor. 

Maxwell House (General Foods Corp., 
NYC). East, Midwest, South. 1-lb. 
vacuum tin, 30c. Quality extremely 
variable from excellent to poor. 


Poor Quality 


Del Monte (California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco). East and West 
Coast. 1-lb. vacuum tin, 27c. Vari- 
able from fair to flat taste. 


time of purchase. Considerable flavor 
variation between samples was found 
in both vacuum and bag brands. 

The geographical notation after the 
distributor’s name refers to the sec- 
tion of the country in which the sam- 
ples were purchased. 

Where the coffee was bought un- 
ground, the types used are listed. 


Royal Jewel (Jewel Food Stores, Chi- 
cago). Midwest. Santos and Milds. 
1-lb. bag, 25c. Flavor good. 


Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams and 
Co., Inc., NYC). East. 1-lb. vacuum 
tin, 30c. Flavor good. 


S&W (Sussman, Wormser & Co., San 
Francisco). East, and West Coast. 
1-Ib. vacuum tin, 28c. Light, but 
smooth with good flavor. 


Santos Royale (Brothers _ stores, 
Decatur, Ala.). South. Santos. 1-lb. 
bag, 19c. Flavor light but pleas- 


ant. 


Hills Brothers Red Can Brand 
(Hills Bros., San Francisco). Mid- 
west. 1-lb. vacuum tin, 33c. Light 
flavor. 

Silver Moon (Oliver-Finnie Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.). South. Milds and 
Santos. 1-lb. paper bag, 28c. Flavor 
fair to good. 

Stanbi (Standard Brands, Inc., NYC; 
available at Woolworth’s). East. 1- 
lb. paper bag, 20c. Flavor very 
light. 

White Rose (Seeman Bros., NYC). 
East. 1-lb. vacuum tin, 27c. Flavor 
light. 


Eight O’Clock (A&P, NYC). South, 
East, Midwest. Santos. |-lb. paper 
bag, 19c. Quality extremely variable 
since, due to the very large amounts 
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sold, it is impossible to obtain an 
adequate supply of high-grade cof- 
fee. 

Golden Bear (Golden Bear Coffee 
Co., Los Angeles). West Coast. 1-lb. 
vacuum tin, 26c. Poor flavor. 

Hill's Royal Blend (Hill Grocery Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.). South. Santos. 
l-lb. paper bag, 20c. Light flavor. 
Somewhat harsh. 

Jungle Queen (Jitney-Jungle Stores, 
Jackson, Miss.). South. Poor-grade 
Santos. 1-lb. paper bag, 19c. 

McLaughlin’s Manor House (W. F. 
McLaughlin and Co., 
Midwest. 1-lb. vacuum jar, 
Flavor light, sharp. 

Old Gold (Alabama Coffee Co., Shef.- 
field, Ala.). South. 1-lb. paper bag, 
25c. Flavor poor. 

Our Breakfast (National Tea Co., 
Chicago). Midwest. Santos. 1-lb. 
paper bag, 2lc. Flavor poor, sour. 

Stewart's Private Blend (Stewart and 
Ashby Coffee Co., Chicago). Mid- 
west. 1-lb. vacuum tin, 39c. Flavor 
poor, flat. 

Yuban (The Paton Corp., NYC). 
East. 1-lb. vacuum tin, 33c. At one 
time an excellent coffee, this brand 
has undergone noticeable deteriora- 
tion in quality since a change in 
management. Varied in taste from 
fair to poor; muddy aftertaste. 


Chicago). 
32c. 


Special Types 
of Coffee 


Samples were purchased in the East. 


Cafe Rico Puerto Rican (The Paton 
Corp.). 13-0z. vacuum tin, 53c. Ad- 
vertised for demi-tasse use. Very 
dark (French) roast; it is probable 
that the flavor would not appeal to 
most people accustomed to the 
lighter American roasts. 

G. Washington Instant Coffee (G. 
Washington Coffee Refining Co.). 
39c for 1% oz. Powdered coffee 
extract, for use without a coffee- 
making device. Undoubtedly con- 
venient, but flat in taste and entirely 
lacking in aroma. 

Kaffee Hag and Sanka (General 
Foods Corp., NYC). 39c a lb. Most 
of the caffeine is removed from 
these coffees by chemical treatment. 
Slightly off-flavor, and rather weak 
unless much more than average 
amounts are used. 
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Four Methods of Coffee-Making 


STEEP PERCOLATOR Drip VacuuM 
RETURN 
(Strex Type) 
Uniformity of brew......... poor fair good fair 
Clarity of brew............ variable good good good 
Brewing temperature used. . . fair poor good good 
Control of brew temperature fair good good good 
Control of brew time....... poor poor automatic poor 
Intrinsic economy.......... 10% above 
others 
Ease of cleaning vessel... ... good poor good poor 
Ruggedness of vessel....... poor 





SOME SIDELIGHTS ON COFFEE 


As with most other commodities, expensive coffee does not mean good coffee, 
nor does low price mean poor quality. It is perfectly possible to buy a pound 
of straight Santos coffee of good quality for 19c. The blends and the heavier 
coffees come higher. But if you pay more than 35c a pound for coffee, the extra 
outlay is going for brand name, advertising, and packaging—not for quality. 


Until November of last year, Brazil, which supplies about 60% of the world’s 
coffee supply, had a crop-control program which called for the destruction of 
surplus coffee. But while Brazil destroyed her own surplus production, other 
coffee-growing nations increased their coffee acreages. For the last year of its 
program, Brazil’s coffee exports fell 12%; those of rival nations increased 11%. 

In November, alarmed by the trend, and with a new dictator in the saddle, 
Brazil announced that the export tax would be decreased about 75%. An almost 
immediate 334% % drop in the coffee exchange followed. 

The effect on retail prices has not yet become apparent. But general consensus 
is that there will be little change from previous levels; there has been so much 
price-cutting among coffee distributors that they will probably use the decrease 
in production price to build up profits. 


While crop control of coffee was in effect, the amount destroyed reached 
such extremes that for every pound of coffee consumed in the world in one day 
an equal amount was sent to the incinerator. 


* + e 
Of nearly 10,000 individuals in 2,363 families in 32 cities and 24 states, 


6,653 (or 69%) reported in a survey that they drink coffee. Milk and cream 
uses stacked up as follows: 


Evaporated milk 26.3% Sweetened condensed milk 10.7% 

Cream 25.0% Skimmed milk 0.5% 

Whole milk 17.4% Goat’s milk 0.1% 

Top milk 15.6% Black coffee 4.4% 
+ ° . 


The cost of a pound of coffee is determined, to an appreciable extent, by the 
cost of the package. Here are the approximate prices of the various types of 
package, in terms of cost added to each pound of coffee: 


Heavy unlined paper sack Yoc Tin can 3¥gc 
Glassine-lined paper sack le Pressure-top can 5Y¥ec 
Paper carton 2¥ec Vacuum can 4Yec 
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TENTATIVE RATINGS OF 22 BRANDS 


OF 


DOUBLE-EDGE RAZOR BLADES 





A report of test results on one of the most variable of products 


u’s technicians have been putting 
C razor blades through tests for 
nearly a year now. Several hundred 
test shaves, performed under close 
technical supervision, have been en- 
tered on the records. A machine has 
been built by the technical staff to 
determine blade sharpness and dura- 
bility; and the data provided by this 
machine have been checked against 
and correlated with the data provided 
by the shaves. 

No one has kept count of the man- 
hours put forth in CU’s effort to 
build up some definitive information 
on these highly important little imple- 
ments. But the total would be impres- 
sive. Unfortunately, the net results are 
neither impressive nor, at least to 
date, very definitive. 

For this state of affairs CU takes 
no blame. The simple facts in the case 
are that razor blades are the chame- 
leons of the marketplace; they vary 
so much—from package to package 
and, within a package, from blade to 
blade—that any attempt to evaluate 
their relative merits with precision is 
defeated at the start. 

Some guidance can be given; tenta- 
tive ratings of 22 brands of Gillette- 
type double-edge blades have been 
compiled and are presented herewith. 
But not until the industry’s produc- 
tion methods become more standard- 
ized will it be possible to report on 


* 


blades with any real assurance that 
what is found true of one sample of a 
given brand will prove true of an- 
other. 

In the face of this situation CU 
has abandoned its intention of pre- 
senting one final and full-fledged re- 
port on blades. The present report 
serves as no more than an opener into 
the subject. But testing is being con- 
tinued, and will be continued for some 
time to come. And follow-up reports 
are planned, to present whatever re- 
sults may grow out of this testing. 

Also under way now are tests cov- 
ering razors and blades of other types 
—namely, Gem, Schick Injector, Rolls, 
Durham Duplex. These will be re- 
ported on as soon as comparative data 
concerning them are in hand. 

The prime purpose in thus subdi- 
viding the razor-blade report is to off- 
set the necessarily extreme length of 
the testing period by informing mem- 
bers of findings as they become avail- 
able. In regard to the findings below, 
such revisions as future testing may 
lead to will be duly noted in the Re- 
ports. It is safe to say that there will 
be revisions. And yet CU’s research 
has progressed far enough to disclose 
at least general characteristics in most 
of the brands. Whether the remark- 
able variability of these blades will 
ever permit the line to be drawn much 
closer remains to be seen. Investiga- 


tions made in the past, as compared 
with present tests, would seem to in- 
dicate that quality and uniformity 
have, if anything, deteriorated. 


EANTIME, CU’s technicians urge 
M that CU’s members perform their 
own tests on the blades listed below, 
and send in their findings. Such in- 
formation has its limitations; but sig- 
nificant agreements or disagreements 
on the part of a considerable number 
of users would constitute interesting 
checks on CU’s tests. 

Members interested in thus explor- 
ing the chaos of razor-blade quality 
should proceed as follows: Try several 
different blades in the “Best Buys” 
and “Also Acceptable” categories; 
send in reports on each, covering your 
opinion of the relative quality of shave 
given, describing your shaving method 
and the nature of your beard (heavy, 
medium, or light), noting how many 
satisfactory shaves you get per blade. 
Give also the type of razor and blade 
used in the past and note whether the 
new blades yield a more or a less satis- 
factory shave. (Please do not suggest 
blades for test that are not generally 
available. ) 

It is perfectly true, of course, that 
a satisfactory shave depends to a great 
extent on how the face is prepared and 
how the razor is handled, whatever the 
blade used. Two major points may be 
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noted: (1) sufficient time should be 
taken to wet the beard thoroughly with 
warm water; (2) the razor’s line of 
travel should not be at a right angle 
to the edge of the blade, but at such 
an angle as will give a partly slicing 
stroke. 


Best Buys 


Cadet (Woolworth’s). 2c. 

Blue Diamond (Hearn’s, NYC). 2.9¢e. 

Ardell* (Ardell Razor Blade Corp., 
NYC). 2c. 

Wards Supreme Cat. No.—3239, 
spring-summer °38. 1.8c. plus post- 
age. 

Marlin (sold by Marlin Firearms Co.., 
New Haven, Conn.). 144c; 20 for 
25c. Somewhat variable but low in 
price. 


Also Acceptable 


Thin-Flex (General Blade Co., NYC). 
Se each in small quantities; 100 
for $3.75. Overpriced. 

Macy (Macy’s, NYC). 1.8c. 

Ward's Super-Thin Cat. No.—3523, 
spring-summer °38. 3.5c plus post- 
age. 

Moredge (J. C. Penney stores). 1.9c. 

Barbasol (Barbasol Co., Indianap- 
olis). 3c. 

Gillette (Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
Boston). 5c. Grossly overpriced. 
Tuxedo (Colton Razor Blade Co., Bos- 

ton). 2c. 

Myco (Myco Razor Blade Co., Pitts- 
burgh). 2c. 

Sears’ S-R Cat. No.—6388, spring- 
summer °38. 0.8c plus postage. 


Not Acceptable 
Ltd.). 13c. Ex- 


tremely variable, but very good 
blades sometimes found. 

Probak Jr. (Gillette Safety 
Co.). 2.5¢. 

Sears’ Elite. 1.6c plus postage. 

Red Cap (Woolworth’s). 1c. 

Dublekeen (General Blade Co.). 4c. 
Fair initial sharpness, poor dura- 
bility. 

Dart (Kress stores). 1.7c. Fair initial 
sharpness, poor durability. 

Cooper (Cooper Products Corp.). 4c 
or Sc. 

Sears’ Sta-Sharp De Luxe. 3.3c plus 
postage. 


Darwin (Darwin’s., 


Razor 


* Now being sold by Cooperative Distributors, 
114 E. 16th St., NYC. 
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LABOR 
in the Razor Blade Industry 


made scant 


OE labor has 


progress in the razor blade indus- 


try, and it has therefore been difficult 
to obtain information on wages and 
working hours. With few exceptions, 
manufacturers and distributors failed 
to answer CU’s request for data on 
working conditions. 

Barbasol—The plant has operated 
for 15 years on a 35-hour week, accord- 
ing to E. M. McNally, assistant man- 
ager. Work begins at 7 a.m. and ends 
at 2:30 p.m., giving the employees 
“ample time for recreation to the end 
that we have a number of good golfers 
in our organization and a first-rate 
softball team.” The wages, Mr. McNally 
adds, are “somewhat higher than the 
usual scale for like work in our com- 
munity [Indianapolis].” 

The Indianapolis office of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization re- 
ports, after lunchtime interviews with 
a number of workers, that the average 
wage for production employees is $18 
a week, which would hardly seem suff- 
cient for maintaining membership in 
the better country clubs. 

Sid Roland, CIO field representative, 
points out that the plant is entirely non- 
unionized and that the company main- 
tains a lunchroom with reduced prices, 
and pingpong tables and other recrea- 
tional equipment “which undoubtedly 
act as a substitute for legitimate union 
organization.” 

CD—Cooperative Distributors ad- 
vises CU that it knows of no razor 
blade entirely made by union labor. 
The manufacturer of CD blades oper- 
ates on a 45-hour week; semi-skilled 
and skilled male workers are paid from 
$22.50 to $45, while women workers 
receive from $8 to $18. 

Dublekeen— The General Blade 
Company reports that it has a 40-hour 
week with a $14 minimum for women 
and a $20 minimum for men in its 


New Jersey factory. Highly skilled oper- 


ators are paid $50 a week or even 
more, the company says. The manage- 
ment has never been asked to meet 


with a shop committee, “for all work- 
ers are apparently well satisfied with 
their working conditions, wages, hours, 
etc.” That this statement would be en- 
dorsed by $14-a-week women workers 
may be questioned; but the employees 
certainly enjoy an advantage over the 
34,000 women and minors in New 
Jersey who, according to a state Labor 
Department survey, are working for 
less than $5 a week. 

Gillette—The plant operates on a 
5-day, 40-hour week, with time-and- 
one-half for overtime work, Gillette 
workers have reported to the Boston 
office of the CIO. The company has 
established a system of death, sickness, 
and accident benefits; two weeks of 
vacation with pay; and a Christmas 
bonus based upon excess profits. Many 
attempts have been made to form a 
union, but the Gillette employees have 
been afraid to organize. 

Wages range from $15 in the pack- 
ing, buffing, and handle departments 
to $40 for skilled machinists. Office 
workers, inspectors, and shipping 
clerks receive $17; machine operators 
are paid $19, and printing department 
workers, $25. Most employees, it 
seems, earn less than $20. A compul- 
sory deduction of 60 cents is made for 
a weekly contribution to the three ben- 
efit funds, this amount being matched 
by the company. 

Marlin—The Marlin Firearms Com- 
pany of New Haven says that it is 
“operating under the CIO” and that 
hourly pay ranges from 50c to $1 for 
a 50-hour week, which would indicate 
a minimum wage of $25. The company 
estimates “offhand,” however, that the 
average wage is “about $23.” Accord- 
ing to Federal Trade Commission pro- 
ceedings, Marlin blades are not manu- 
factured by the company, but CU has 
no information as to the source of 
supply. 

Probak—Made by the manufacturer 
of Gillette. 

Thin Flex—-Made by the manufac- 
turer of Dublekeen. 














“eft to right: Eversharp Repeating, Autopoint (4" leads), Autopoint (1%” leads), 
Esterbrook Push Pencil 


MECHANICAL 
Pencils 


A revised report covering new models 


Se the report on mechanical pen- 
cils in the 1937 Buying Guide, 
several new models have appeared on 
the market necessitating changes in 
some of the ratings. A revised report 
is here presented for the benefit of 
members. 

The main additions are ratings of 
so-called automatic pencils of the re- 
peating or push-pencil type; Ester- 
brook and Eversharp are examples. 
Pencils of this type are designed to 
provide for the feeding of leads from 
the reservoir one after another by a 
push on the end of the pencil. For 
those who do not wish to be troubled 
with inserting individual leads peri- 
odically, the arrangement has certain 
advantages. 

Prices of mechanical pencils bear 
very little relation to quality. Ten-cent- 
store and other inexpensive pencils 
are good buys if they meet most of 
the following requirements: 

1. If not of the automatic type, a 
mechanical pencil should take long 
(4-inch) leads. 

2. It should have reservoirs that will 
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hold a supply of additional leads. 

3. It should preferably move the 
lead back as well as forward, ejecting 
lead completely when all the way for- 
ward. The propelling mechanism 
should work smoothly and without re- 
quiring too great force. 

4. It should have an easily replace- 
able eraser of standard size. 

5. The hole in the metal point should 
give some support to the lead. As 
leads vary in size, select only those 
that fit the point snugly and will not 
wobble when writing. 

Pen and pencil combinations, or 2- 
color pencils, are usually unsatisfac- 
tory. 


Best Buys 


W Square (Woolworth’s). 20c. Takes 
4-in. leads and has space for 4 extra 
leads. Eraser may be difficult to re- 
move. 

Seripto Model MS-1 (Scripto Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.). 25c. Takes 4-in. leads. 
Has space for 7 extra leads. 

Wearever (stationery and 5-and-10- 


cent stores). 25c. Has large reser- 
voir holding 12 long leads. 
Esterbrook Push Pencil (Esterbrook 
Pen Co., Camden, N. J.). $1. Holds 
18 short leads which are fed into 
the point one after the other by 
pressing the top of the pencil. In- 
side mechanism easily removed for 
adjustment or repairs. Well made. 


Also Acceptable 


Wahl Eversharp (Wahl Co., Chi- 
cago). 50c. Takes 4-in. leads. Space 
for extra leads. 

Velvet Gift Set (American Pencil Co., 
NYC; Woolworth’s). 15c with 6 
extra 4-in. leads and 3 extra erasers. 
No lead reservoir. 

Wearever. 10c. Takes 4-in. leads, but 
has no lead reservoir. 

Scripto. 10c. Takes 4-in. leads but has 
no lead reservoir. 

Rite-Rite (Rite-Rite Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago). 10c. Takes 4-in. leads, but 
has no lead reservoir. 

Kreko (Kress’s). 25c. Good-sized lead 
reservoir, but takes only 1% -in. 
leads. Eraser holder only fair. 


, 


Camel (Camel Pen Co., Orange, 
N. J.). $1.50. Good sized lead 
reservoir, but takes only 1%-in. 
leads. 

Sheaffer (W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., 
Fort Madison, Iowa). $1. Lead 
reservoir and eraser too small. 

Chilton (Chilton Pen Co., Long 


Island City, N. Y.). $2 to $3.50. 
Nothing to warrant high price. 

Eversharp Repeating Pencil (Wahl 
Co., Chicago). $2. Holds 12 extra 
leads which are fed into the point 
one after the other by pressing the 
top of the pencil. Inside mechanism 
not readily removable to allow re- 
pairs. 

Autopoint (Autopoint Co., Chicago). 
35c (1%@-in. leads), 60c (4 in. 
leads), and 75c (1%%-in. leads) 
models. Will not draw back into 
pencil. Leads fit point very tightly, 
and are difficult to load without 
breaking unless special instructions, 
which do not always come with 
pencil, are followed. This pencil 
becomes “Not Acceptable” when not 
supplied with instructions for re- 
loading. 


Not Acceptable 


Kreko Pencil and Pen Combination. 
25c. Will take only %%-in. leads. 
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A depilatory that is safe, painless and 


permanent has yet to be discovered. 


CU here reports on the various kinds of 


Hair Removers 


and on what they will and will not do 


LTHOUGH a substantial fortune may 
be assumed to await the discov- 
erer of a process for removing hair 
safely, painlessly, and permanently, no 
one has yet stepped forth with the 
goods. We don’t doubt that some for- 
tunes have been made by people 
claiming to have the process. But all 
the methods now in use are lacking in 
one respect or another—some methods 
miss on all three counts. 

The surest way to remove hair 
permanently is by means of electrol- 
ysis, in which an electric needle in- 
serted into the skin along the hair 
shaft carries an _ electric current 
through the hair root, destroying the 
hair at the source. Since this must be 
done individually for each hair, the 
method is very slow. And since it de- 
pends upon true hair-line accuracy, 
all the hairs are not always removed 
permanently, even in the hands of 
expert operators (and only experts 
should administer electrolysis). In any 
case, the treatments are by no means 
painless; some portions of the body, 
particularly the armpits and the eye- 
brows, are so sensitive that electrolysis 
cannot be applied. It is seldom used 
on arms and legs or other large areas 
because of the time and expense in- 
volved. 

Of the other methods that have 
been ballyhooed for permanent hair 
removal, every one, without exception, 
has been either harmful or only tem- 
porary. 


M°: flagrant offender of all was 
the famous Koremlu. The story 
of Koremlu is an old one by now; but 
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the laws that permitted its sale haven’t 
changed. And until they do, the facts 
in the case deserve all the repeating 
they can get. 

Koremlu was a cream depilatory 
“guaranteed to devitalize superfluous 
hair on the face or any part of the 
body.” The ads did not touch on the 
fact that Koremlu would be very ef- 
fective in “devitalizing” other portions 
of the body as well, since it contained 


the poisonous thallium acetate as its 
active ingredient. Today this chemical 
finds its chief market in the field of 
rat poisons. 

Frequently the use of Koremlu re- 
sulted in total baldness; sometimes 
paralysis of the optic nerves and loss 
of vision were the consequences. Yet 
such is the sad state of our food and 
drug laws that Koremlu could not be 
taken off the market by the federal 
authorities. It finally met its doom not 
by prohibition of sale but from dam- 
age suits piling up against its manu- 
facturers. And even so, stocks of the 
product continued to be sold for a 
long time after the company had gone 
into bankruptcy. 

Still in use, although it is likewise 
dangerous, is the x-ray, which, as a 
depilatory, is not safe even in the 
hands of expert operators. It may lead 
to serious burns, which can be healed 
only with great difficulty, and may 
be followed by the formation of un- 
sightly scar tissue. Some authorities 
hold that over-dosage with x-ray can 
lead even to cancer of the skin. Since 
the name “x-ray” might scare away 
many potential customers, most op- 
erators employing it refer to it by 
some other name. Beware of “sys- 
tems,” “methods,” and “short-wave 
treatments” which claim permanent 
hair removal. 


ost popular of the temporary 
hair removers are those contain- 
ing sulfides. They can be distinguished 
from all other depilatories by their 
strong “rotten-egg” odor, which re- 
mains obvious despite the efforts of 
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manufacturers to cover it with strong 
perfumes. 

Originally sulfides were used to re- 
move hair from animal hides, in the 
production of leather. And it is true, 
as some cosmetic manufacturers ap- 
parently reason, that sulfides act on 
human hair essentially as they act on 
animal hair. In practice, there is this 
distinction: the animal is killed and 
skinned before the skin is treated, but 
the human skin is alive. Inasmuch as 
hair and the outer skin are chemically 
similar, any substance which dissolves 
hair must have some action on the 
skin. 

For people who manifest the nor- 
mal reaction to sulfides, the successful 
use of depilatories containing them is 
a question of fine timing. The depila- 
tory must be removed at exactly the 
right moment, after it has had an 
opportunity to dissolve the hair and 
before it can seriously affect the skin. 
But certain people are hypersensitive 
to sulfide depilatories, and even a 
short exposure to them can result in 
a serious burn. 

The use of sulfides on the face has 
additional hazards. Instances of blind- 
ness have been traced to the applica- 
tion of sulfide depilatories near the 
eyes, and some of the manufacturers 
themselves are now warning against 
chemical removal of facial hair. 


| omar methods for the re- 
moval of hair, probably because 
of the inconvenience involved, are not 
nearly so popular as chemical. Women 
do resort to them, however, in the 
hope that they may be able to avoid 
the hazards of the chemical processes. 
Unfortunately, the mechanical meth- 
ods offer some hazards of their own. 

Pulling the hairs out one by one 
with tweezers is the most direct and 
primitive of the mechanical methods. 
Aside from the fact that the procedure 
is slow and painful, there is the pos- 
sibility of infection unless the site 
to be de-haired is cleansed thoroughly, 
and a sterile instrument is used. The 
process is painful, and can be applied 
generally only to small areas, such as 
the eyebrows. 

Wax depilatories accomplish whole- 
sale what tweezers do in a small way. 
A softened wax is placed on the area 
to be treated, and then jerked off, to- 
gether with the embedded hair, after 
the wax has hardened. But pieces of 
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skin sometimes follow the hair, and 
irritation and infection may be the 
result. We will not dwell on the true 
courage and determination required 
to submit to the torture of the tearing- 
off process. 

Abrasives for rubbing the hair off 
have advanced from plain pumice 
stones to finer materials spread on 
paper shaped to fit milady’s hand, 
and advertised as “convenient as your 
powder puff,” a “method of mas- 
saging your skin to velvet smooth- 
ness.” The physical changes have not, 
however, changed the pertinent facts. 
The method remains, as always, an 
unpleasant, slow, harsh way for rub- 
bing off the hair, while attempting to 
sandpaper away as little of the skin 
as possible. If more than a small por- 
tion of the outer -layer of the skin 
comes off in the process, the result is 
an open wound; and, like other in- 
juries of this type, it is likely to be- 
come infected unless precautions are 
taken. 

Two methods can be used with 
safety. One consists of bleaching fine 
hairs, so that they are made less con- 
spicuous. This can be accomplished 
with fresh hydrogen peroxide, to 
which a few drops of strong ammonia 
have been added just before use. The 
other method is shaving. Contrary to 
the general impression, authorities in- 
sist that shaving tends neither to 
increase the rapidity of the hair 
growth, coarsen it, nor change its 


color. The only other alternative at the 
present time is to let the hair grow. 


Not Acceptable 


Sulfide Depilatories: 

Anita (Anita Cream and Toilet Co.). 

Colonial Dames (Colonial Dames). 

Del-A-Tone (The Delatone Co.). 

Del-A-Tone Snow-White. 

De Miracle (De Miracle 
Co.). 

De Wans (De Wan Laboratories). 
Especially objectionable because of 
advertising for facial use. 

Evans’ Depilatory Outfit (George E. 
Evans Laboratories). 

Neet Cream (Affiliated Products). 

Tis-Gon Powder (Tis-Gon). 

X-Bazin Cream (Hall & Ruckel, Inc.). 

X-Bazin Powder. 

Zip Cream (Madam Berthe). 

Zip Powder. 


Chemical 


Wax-Type Depilatories: 


Croxon Plastik (Croxonal Sales Co.) 


Dawson’s Cream (Granwell Sales 
Co.). 
Rahnee Wonder Waxstik (Rahnee 


Products Co.). 
Zip Facial Hair Remover. 


Abrasives: 


Baby Touch (Baby Touch Hair Re- 
mover Co.). 

Hollywood Mitt (Hollywood Prod- 
ucts Co.). 





Little Drama Behind the Scenes 


Wr: afraid of Pityrosporum 
ovale? Certainly not the manu- 
facturers of Fitch’s Dandruff Remover 
Shampoo. The germ with the long 
name is, as you may remember, the 
one which Listerine brought forth a 
while back as the newly discovered 
cause of dandruff. And thereby hangs 
a tale. 

It all started over a year ago, when 
Mr. Fred W. Fitch offered a reward 
of $1,000 to anyone who could prove 
that dandruff was caused by a germ. 
Who should step forward to claim the 
prize but the Applied Research Lab- 


oratories (employed by Listerine), 


vith Pityrosporum ovale as their ex- 
‘ibit. Thereupon two dermatologists, 
named as a jury to pass on the evi- 
lence, got to work. They were un- 
impressed. Listerine’s research, they 
concluded, didn’t come anywhere near 
proving that dandruff was caused by 
a germ; the $1,000 was safe. 

So it’s settled that Listerine can’t 
be the ideal remedy. But Fitch’s is a 
different matter! According to its latest 
advertising copy “Lloyd’s of London 
back Fitch’s guarantee to remove dan- 
druff with the first application.” We 
await word from Listerine’s dermatolo- 
gists on this. 
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CU’S LIFE INSURANCE ADVISORY SERVICE 


Letters from CU members asking for in- 
formation and advice on individual life in- 
surance problems are coming into the CU 
offices in steadily increasing numbers. No 
member of the staff, as we pointed out in the 
January Reports, is equipped to handle such 
specific requests. The series on life insurance 
is being written to cover as many of these 
problems as possible. But questions requir- 
ing individual analysis must be referred to 
a consultant. 

Toward the end of making these analyses 
as accessible as possible, CU has worked out 
a scale of special fees for CU members. 
averaging about one-fifth of the lowest fees 
generally prevailing for insurance counsel. 


changes in the insurance program) of 


policies up to $5,000...............4. $ 2 
Over $5,000 and up to $10,000........ 5 
Over $10,000 and up to $25,000....... 10 
GG TEE, bocce cetases tense eats 15 


Fees are payable in advance. If policies are 
submitted for examination, they should be 
sent by registered mail, with postage enclosed 
for their return. 

Members wishing this service should send 
for a questionnaire, covering such informa- 
tion as the following (all information will 
be kept confidential) : 

Amount of outside 
savings. 


investments; outside 


The scale is as follows: 

General insurance counsel 
of policies to buy, 
companies, ete. ) 
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(what kind 
comparisons of 


Specific recommendations and analyses 
(including advice on any necessary 
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gage, if any. 


Home rented or owned; amount of mort- 


Loans other than insurance. 

Monthly income your family would re- 
quire at your death. 

Present state of health; date of last exami- 
nation; details of any rejections. 
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willl 


Insurance & Savings 


Should not be combined—for many reasons. CU 


here examines, in the fifth article of its series 


on life insurance, the arguments pro and con 


I AN insurance company were to 
insure your fur coat against moths, 
it would care nothing about the age 
of your coat—largely because the 
moths don’t care. Fur is fur to moths, 
regardless of whether the coat is new 
or old. Thus the insurance company 
could offer you a flat moth-insurance 
rate. 

If life insurance were as simple as 
that, most of the mystery and con- 
troversy that becloud it would never 
have arisen. But death, unlike moths, 
is selective; in general, it prefers to 
strike old lives rather than young. As 
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every mortality table shows, death will 
take more victims from a thousand 
people all age 50 than from a thou- 
sand all age 49. Knowing this, the life- 
insurance company cannot insure hu- 
man lives on a simple, flat rate. 
Because, statistically, death becomes 
more probable every year, the com- 
pany is compelled to levy a higher 
charge every year. 

Death differs from moths in another 
and equally important respect. Moths 
may never attack a particular coat; 
death, eventually, is certain to strike 
its owner. Moths are no more than 


a possible hazard; death is inevitable. 

These two characteristics of life in- 
surance—certainty of rising costs and 
certainty of the hazard—distinguish it 
from every other type of insurance. 
They make it more complicated than 
other types, more difficult to buy in- 
telligently. But since they are certain- 
ties, the prudent person would like to 
prepare for them. 


HOLE (ordinary) life policies are 
sold with the claim that ris- 
ing costs are avoided: the premium 
stipulated at the time the policy is 
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purchased remains constant through- 
out life. Obviously, however, the com- 
pany is not avoiding higher costs; it 
is merely offering one method of pre- 
paring for them. The premium fails 
to rise, not because costs do not go 
up, but because it buys a smaller 
amount of insurance every year. 

Moreover, the premium levied in 
the first place is much more than suf- 
ficient to pay for the insurance. And 
this overcharge creates a savings ac- 
count (cash value) in the policy which 
is always exactly equivalent to the 
amount by which the insurance in the 
policy diminishes. 

Thus the level-premium whole-life 
policy promises to prepare for the 
two certainties by having the policy- 
holder buy less and less insurance 
and set aside a cash reserve to make 
up the difference. In the later years 
when the cost of insurance is high, it 
is argued, the increased cost will not 
become burdensome because the total 
amount of insurance will have become 
negligible. The contract is so arranged 
that the company becomes more and 
more a depository for the policy- 
holder, who becomes more and more 
his own insurance company. 

In these articles we have contended 
that the best way for any policyholder 
to solve his insurance problem is to 
buy insurance—meaning a pure in- 
surance policy with no overcharges to 
create savings inside the contract. 

The objection to saving inside the 
contract is not to the idea as such; 
it is rather to the rigid method em- 
ployed by the companies, to the pe- 
culiar terms of the whole-life contract 
—terms which over long periods de- 
feat the purpose of life insurance. 
These terms, simply put, are those 
which compel the combination of sav- 
ings and protection in one contract, 
to the disadvantage of each. 


s wE have seen, on a whole-life 
A policy the premium is for many 
years higher than the cost for pure 
insurance. In itself this is no draw- 
back, assuming the policyholder knows 
what he is doing and wants to buy 
insurance while at the same time al- 
lotting specified amounts for savings. 
The deficiencies of a whole-life policy 
do not rest, in short, with the fact 
that, while a $10,000 20-year renew- 
able-term policy issued at age 25 
begins with a cost of $106.50 a year, 
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A LAPSED POLICY 


I am a lapsed policy—a lifeless thing. Once 
I was the abiding place of hope, faith, secur- 
ity; I throbbed with life and power. Poten- 
tially, I was food, clothing, shelter. 

I pulsated with strength and vitality. I had 
power to save homes; to discharge debts; to 
educate children; to provide the comforts 
and luxuries of life. I was the factor which 
makes uncertain certain. I was an asset; a 
sheet of parchment convertible into an estate 
in the twinkling of an eye, at the call of death. 

He whose life I insured received his final 
summons. Death called, and when the all 
came I was lapsed. 

I heard the widow's gasp of surprise. \I 
heard her cry of disappointment. I heard the 

sob of anguish as it fell from 
her lips. Her tears splotched my withered 
surface. 

Her hope ended in despair. Her faith broke 
into a thousand pieces. Her security forsook 
her. Her protection was gone. 

I am a lapsed policy. My life and power 
have departed. No homes can I save. No debts 
ean I discharge. No children can I educate. No 
comforts, no luxuries, can I provide. 

T am no asset—no estate. I am the tragedy 
of life insurance. 

1 am a lapsed policy. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
493 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK,N. Y. 





$18,000,000,000 


. worth of policies can say this every 
year, But what is to blame for the lapses? 


a $10,000 whole-life policy costs 
$190.40—or almost twice as much.* 
From the other side, it is not 
enough to point out that the whole- 
life policy creates cash values while 
the term policy does not. It is a favor- 
ite selling point of companies to stress 
the fact that with an ordinary life 
policy a cash value of $2,310 will be 
created at the end of 20 years, while 
the 20-year-term contract at that time 
would contain no cash. But the argu- 
ment is guilty of incompleteness. 
Any fair comparison of contracts 
would have to begin with an identical 
budget. The proposed annual expen- 
diture for protection plus savings un- 
der one policy should be neither more 
nor less than under the other. Assume 
therefore that the holder of the 20- 
year renewable-term policy proposes 
to spend exactly what the holder of 
the whole-life will spend—$190.40 a 
year. Of this sum, the term holder 


* Policies cited are those of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. Since both policies 
are participating, the dividend factor can be 
ignored in a cost comparison. 


would have to spend $106.50 for his 
premium, leaving $83.90 available for 
outside investment. 

Assuming an interest rate of 3 per 
cent, the accumulations under the two 
plans would be as follows: 


Table I 
YEAR ACCUMULATION Oursipg 
Wrrutn Contract ACCUMULATION 
5th $ 360 $ 458 
10th 890 990 
15th 1,510 1,607 
20th 2,310 2,322 


UT the accumulations, whether one 

is more or less than the other, are 
not the only factor of importance to 
the policyholder. During these 20 
years, what has been happening to the 
insurance in each contract? Table II 
gives the answer. 


Table II 
Years In Force Onpinary Lire TERM 
lst $10,000 $10,000 
5th 9,640 10,000 
10th 9,110 10,000 
15th 8,490 10,000 
20th 7,690 10,000 


For the moment, the point to appreci- 
ate is that in the ordinary life contract 
the insurance element is eliminated by 
the savings, while in the term contract 
the insurance is not affected. 

To complete the 20-year compari- 
son, one more table will be necessary. 
Although most insurance policies are 
sold with the emphasis on savings 
rather than on insurance, it is true 
that any policyholder might die; in 
fact, as every insurance expert knows, 
the original purpose of insurance was 
to offer protection against premature 
rather than normal death. Should 
death occur, the only viewpoint of 
importance is the beneficiary’s. The 
policyholder under each contract was 
equally thrifty; which would leave 
the better estate? 


Table III 
Year InForce OnRpinary TERM AND 
Lire Estate Savines Estate 
5th $10,000 $10,458 
10th 10,000 10,990 
15th 10,000 11,607 
20th 10,000 12,322 


The greater the savings within an 
insurance contract, the greater the speed 
with which the insurance is elimi- 
nated; over-payments never increase 
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the face amount of the policy. But by 
separating the two features, money 
that goes into savings constantly in- 
creases the total estate. More impor- 
tant, each policyholder can decide for 
himself whether he wants it to in- 
crease—and by how much. At the fif- 
teenth year of the 20-year term, for 
instance, he might decide to drop 
$1,000 or $1,500 of insurance and 
devote its cost to enhance his outside 
savings account or investment. He 
could do this without decreasing the 
total estate below the originally de- 
sired minimum of $10,000. And 
should he carry out that change, his 
outside would grow to a 
larger accumulation by the twentieth 
year than Table I indicates. 


savings 


O INSURANCE man or series of ad- 
N visory articles can solve every 
problem for the policyholder. Prob- 
lems vary with the needs of the in- 
sured, with the addition of dependents 
(by birth of another child), or with 
reduction of the number of dependents 
(by death of a child or wife). But in 
the face of any such problems, what 
the policyholder needs above all is 
mobility—freedom of action. His in- 
surance estate must be so arranged 
that he can increase savings or de- 
crease insurance at will; most impor- 
tant, he needs freedom to fit his in- 
surance-savings program to probable 
variations in his income. 

This brings us to the whole-life pol- 
icy’s last line of defense—the appeal 
to “human nature,” the argument that 
unless the thriftless policyholder is 
compelled to save by the terms of his 
contract he just won’t save. 

If that were true there would be no 
plausible explanation for the fabulous 
amounts on deposit with savings 
banks, in Christmas Clubs, savings 
and loan societies; nor would the gov- 
ernment be able to dispose of its 
periodic offerings of Baby Bonds 
without high-pressure salesmanship. 
It is not that a life-insurance contract 
can compel people to save; it is rather 
that, of the many people who intend 
to save and have the necessary where- 
withal, some are naturally attracted to 
insurance-savings contracts. The com- 
panies’ argument would be more per- 
suasive if they could account for the 
tremendous lapses of combination pol- 
icies—on the average, $18,000,000,000 
a year. And what sort of compulsion is 
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it that fails in nine out of ten policies? 

The one thing necessary for saving, 
granted a desire, is a surplus of in- 
come after current expenses are met. 
Otherwise, any forced savings plan, 
rigidly coupled with insurance, degen- 
erates into a forced lapse-or-surrender 
plan—with the consequent destruction 
of the entire insurance estate. It is 
true that many members of the lowest 
income groups have been forced into 
saving by their vicious industrial con- 
tracts. But even if the denial of milk 
and bread to children for purposes of 
saving could be defended by calling 
it thrift, the defense crumbles when 
19 out of 20 industrial policies even- 
tuate in lapse or surrender, with vir- 
tually no return to the policyholder 
or his dependents. 

No matter how majestic the concept 
of thrift, it cannot justify the genuine 
tragedies it often entails. Save if you 
can afford it; if you cannot, no com- 
pulsory method can persistently com- 
pel you to. 


tt point to remember is that a 
long-term compulsory savings pro- 
gram can succeed only with a long- 
term guaranteed surplus of income. 
The fact that you have such a surplus 
the year you step out to buy a whole- 
life policy does not guarantee the 
continuation of the surplus for the 
40 or 50 years you expect to carry 
the policy. Any year in which your 
surplus income fails to materialize— 
owing to unemployment, _ sickness 
(either of yourself or of a member of 
your family), or just bad business 
conditions—your compulsory savings 
plan meets a crisis from which it may 
never recover. 

Look back at Table I. Suppose at 
the tenth year the holder of the or- 
dinary life policy were compelled by 
circumstances to avail himself of his 
savings. He borrows the $890 avail- 
able, and the disadvantages of saving 
within an insurance policy become 
apparent at once. As every policy- 
holder knows, he must pay an annual 
6 per cent interest charge for the use 
of his own money. Withdrawal of his 
$890 in cash entails an added annual 
expense of $53.40. And so, to main- 
tain in force a contract which will 
give his beneficiary only $9,110, he 
must meet an annual payment of 
premium plus interest, or $253.80. 

The deception of the level-premium 


slogan, which induced him to buy the 
contract, thus begins to reveal itself. 
For the real cost of any cash-value 
contract is not only the premium paid 
but also the interest-worth of the cash 
accumulation in the contract. Joseph 
B. Maclean, Assistant Actuary of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, stated the point clearly in 
an article that appeared in the Eastern 
Underwriter, October 7, 1927: 


It is evident that part of the cost where 
the policy has a cash surrender value is 
represented by interest on that value. The 
cash value can be drawn on demand. I[f it 
were drawn, interest could be earned upon 
it. The company actually holds the amount 
of the cash value, and earns interest upon 
it which is noi paid to the policy-holder. 
The insured therefore pays over the in- 
terest on his cash value just as clearly as 
if he held the cash value himself, earned 
interest upon it and paid the interest to 
the company. 


Rising costs cannot be avoided. 
Whether the policyholder actually bor- 
rows the money or leaves it with the 
company, the interest helps to meet 
the rising insurance costs. With the 
individual who keeps his investment 
program separate from his insurance 
program, the use of savings calls for 
no 6 per cent interest payment. A 
“loan” made from outside savings 
means simple withdrawal—or conver- 
sion of a portion of his investment 
into cash. 

Utilization of outside savings is 
therefore fulfillment of a purpose for 
which it was intended. Utilization of a 
combination policy’s reserve means 
immediate impairment of the face 
amount, and, in the overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases, eventual destruction of 
the entire policy. 


S° ALONG with greater freedom of 
action, a separated insurance and 
savings program provides for the first 
20 years, more cash, more insurance 
and a much larger potential estate for 
the beneficiary in the event of death. 
Level-premium advocates will be quick 
to point out, however, that at the end 
of this period the term contract must 
be renewed at an increased rate. Be- 
cause the premium for term insurance 
periodically increases, they contend 
that ultimately the level-premium con- 
tract would prove the better buy. 
This argument will be treated at 
length in the next article. 
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Senator Copeland 


to cu: I have just been reading an 
article entitled “The Old Question” ap- 
pearing on the back page of the January 
Consumers Union Reports. 

Not being a druggist or a chemist, I 
am not in a position to judge of the 
importance or unimportance of the recent 
drug-control act as introduced in Con- 
gress within the past year or so. But as 
between the judgment of Rex Tugwell 
and Dr. Copeland I am quite sure I know 
how the opinions of most intelligent 
people stand. I have followed Dr. Cope- 
land’s record in the Senate quite closely 
within the past two or three years, and 
| feel that he deserves great commen- 
dation for the noble fight he has made 
against the corruption of the New Deal. 

We here in Washington have a splendid 
opportunity to judge’ men in Congress 
just as they are. Sometimes I wonder how 
people living at a distance from Wash- 
ington can be so gullible. And gullible 
is a mild word to use. Even the Court- 
Packing Bill did not disturb most of 
those poor innocent creatures west of the 
Mississippi River, and yet their votes 
count just as much as an intelligent 
person's. 


. W.A.R. 
Washington, DB &. 


To cu: In your issue of December, 
1936, in an article titled “Senator Cope- 
land’s Odd Jobs,” you say, “Dr. Copeland 
did exactly what was to be expected of 
a patent medicine man... .” 

Does that indicate that he manufactures 
patent medicine? Just what is his status 
as a “patent medicine” man? 


wIP - MRS. D. R, SABIN 
Chairman, Consumer 


Study Group, 

American Ass’n of University Woman 
Laramie Branch, 

Laramie, Wyoming 


It is one of the fundamental tenets 
of a democracy—may we remind 
W.A.R.—that the votes of the people 
west of the Mississippi should count 
every bit as much as the votes of the 
people east of the Mississippi. If 
W.A.R would like to change that, why 
that is for him to decide. But W.A.R.’s 
political philosophy, as well as Sena- 
tor Copeland’s noble fight “against the 
corruption of the New Deal,” seems to 
us irrelevant to Senator Copeland’s 
record on the food and drugs issue. 

It was Senator Copeland who intro- 
duced the original Tugwell bill. It was 
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a much better bill than has been intro- 
duced since, whatever the relative mer- 
its of Dr. Tugwell and Senator Cope- 
land. It has been successively weakened, 
revised and supplanted—all under the 
direction of Senator Copeland. The 
Senator’s present bill affords little if 
any more protection to the consumer 
than the existing laws, first set up over 
thirty years ago. This is not a matter 
of opinion; it is a matter of analyzing 
the bills. 

As for Senator Copeland’s relation 
to patent medicines, we have never 
heard that he manufactures any. But 
he has been paid for appearing on the 
radio programs of the makers of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, Nujol, Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia, and Eno Salts. 
There is ample evidence, much of 
which we have indicated in the Re- 
ports, of his close cooperation with the 
patent-medicine industry. 


Why the Extras? 


To cu: How do you justify the addi- 
tional cost for reports on certain types 
of merchandise? Your latest one on whis- 
key provokes this question. 

I bought your service assuming that 
it was going to be complete. 

I'd suggest an investigation of CU by 
your research department and that the 
report be published along with your re- 
ports on soap, etc. 

How about it—what’s your reason for 
the extras? 


Hartford, Conn. —— 


The material that CU has issued out- 
side of the Reports is contained in 
the following special reports: 

Prophylactics and Feminine Hy- 
giene (25c). This report is intended 
only for married members of CU, and 
the material could not, therefore, be 
the following special reports published 
in the Reports: 

“Custom-Built” Radios (25c). Com- 
paratively few members are interested 
in data on these radios, which sell at 
over $200. 

Truck Tires (25c). Obviously not of 
interest to our members generally. 

We have also recently issued, for 
general distribution, a 16-page pam- 
phlet on Coughs and Colds (5c). This 


is a revised and expanded reprint of 


an article that appeared in the Janu- 
ary-February, 1937 Reports. 

We discussed liquors at length in 
three issues of the Reports in the fall 
of 1936. The main reason for the de- 
cision to issue future liquor material 
separately lay in the objection teachers 
made to its inclusion in the Reports, 
which are widely used as text mate- 
rial in classes. The price of the liquor 
report (50c) was determined by the 
very considerable work involved in its 
preparation—it runs to 72 booklet- 
size pages, about equal to 25 pages in 
the Reports. All members will receive 
a summary of the main ratings in the 


1938 Buying Guide. 


Four Useless Pages? 


TO cu: ... 1 am very much annoyed 
and irritated at your stuffing the issue 
with four useless pages of index to the 
CU Reports. I suggest that in the future 
you issue a mimeographed leaflet on such 
subjects and stop wasting valuable money 
and space. 


New York, N. Y. _ 


From the number of requests for an 
index, and from the fact that most 
members appear to file the Reports 
and refer back to them, we had con- 
cluded that an index for the general 
membership was very much in order. 
It would not have cost less (and would 
probably have cost more) to mimeo- 
graph and mail a large quantity sep- 
arately. Nor could we have issued the 
index only on request—assuredly, 
members should not have to write in 
for something they are entitled to get 
without asking. 

If other members feel that the index 
deserved a place in the Reports, will 
they please let us know. M.L. has got 
us feeling very depressed. 


An Alert Consumer 


TO cu: ... Let me add my bit of en- 
couragement to your efforts. Consumers 
Union at last enables the consumer to 
compete with the glib and well trained 
sales talks of high-pressure salesmen. I 
know, for example, that I astounded the 
Hoover vacuum cleaner man by having 
him clean my rug first with his Hoover 
and then with my cleaner. Of course my 
5-year-old cleaner gathered up a lot of 
dust that the Hoover had missed. 

MORTIMER H. COHEN. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Tests of 40 rayon, silk, and rayon-silk 


Women’s Shorts 


show that runs turn many an otherwise good garment 


into a poor buy, that marked sizes are misleading 


[’ IT were not for the matter of runs, 
the woman who buys knit panties 
or shorts in the 25c to $1.50 price 
range would be likely to get fair value 
for her money three times out of four. 
But runs are an important item; and 
the tendency to develop them can turn 
a garment that is otherwise a good 
buy into a poor one. The factor is of 
particular importance, of course, with 
the higher-priced brands. Several such 
tested by CU, excellent in other re- 
spects, are rated “Not Acceptable” for 
the simple but valid reason that a 
garment which runs easily does not 
warrant a high price. 

Forty garments were tested, includ- 
ing the three main types of rayon, a 
few rayon-and-silk mixtures, and two 
all-silks. Accurate rayon labeling, as 
reflected in this survey, is still some- 
thing less than an accomplished fact; 
of 33 all-rayon garments, only 13 had 
the word rayon on the labels. Of the 
15 carrying well known trade names, 
10 were correctly identified according 
to the new rules of the Federal Trade 
Commission (i.e., as Spun-lo rayon, 
Bemberg rayon, Chardonize rayon, 
etc.). Three large New York depart- 
ment stores used the word rayon on 
some of their own tags. Evidence is 
that newer stocks are being labeled 
correctly as the FTC ruling requires 
(see January Reports). 

Comparisons for strength and tex- 
ture among the trademarked rayons 
revealed practically no variation for 
fabrics of equal weight and chemical 
composition. Of the acetate rayons, 
for example, a Celanese rayon fabric 
(Celanese Corp. of America) had a 
dry bursting strength of 63 pounds, 
while Acele (du Pont) scored 62. 
When wet, both samples gave way 
under 40 pounds of pressure. Among 
the viscose fabrics, Spun-lo (Industrial 
Rayon Corp.) showed a dry bursting 
strength of 76 pounds, a Chardonize 
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fabric (Tubize Chatillon Corp.) reg- 
istered 73, and the wet strength of 
both was 38. When washing rayon 
garments, treat them gently. Remem- 
ber that when wet they have lost a 
third to half their dry-fabric strength. 

Strongest of all—both dry and wet 
—were the all-silk garments. Mixtures 
(80 per cent rayon, 20 per cent silk) 
were just halfway between the all-silk 
and the all-rayon for wet strength. A 
point in favor of the silks and silk 
mixtures is lighter weight. 

Viscose rayons, being heaviest (see 
table), are apt to be least pleasant to 
wear, although even the heaviest vis- 





YOU COULDN'T BUY 


. . @ pair of shorts like this. But this pair, 
a combination of two, illustrates some of 
the difficulties of buying. The longer half 
(left) is from a garment marked size 5; the 
shorter was marked size 7. Quality was 
about the same in both garments. But one 
pair cost 75¢, while the other cost 25¢. 


cose will hardly prove an intolerable 
burden. The feeling of the fabric is 
also dependent upon the type and 
closeness of the knit, but the smoother 
plain knits are available in all fibers. 


MAJOR disadvantage of the plain 
A knits is that, like stockings, they 
will run in both directions from any 
break. The non-run (warp-knit or 
glove-silk) fabrics tested were as good 
as the name implies. Between the two 
types are the various kinds of fancy 
knits that will run in only one direc- 
tion, either up or down. These are 
frequently sold as non-run, which they 
are not. But they are more or less 
satisfactory, depending on the tight- 
ness of the knit. 

Those which run easily in one di- 
rection are of little more practical 
value than the non-runs. Although the 
two silk garments tested were theo- 
retically subject to runs in one direc- 
tion they were so tightly knit that 
likelihood of runs would be negligible. 

It is difficult to distinguish the in- 
between types of knits. But genuine 
warp knits that will not run are easy to 
identify; rows on the back of the 
fabric run at a right angle to rows on 
the front (see illustration of slips, 
October Reports). 

Of importance to the buyer and of 
significance in the ratings is the con- 
dition of the stitching thread around 
the waist. It should be sewn loosely 
enough to stretch, without breaking, 
as far as the fabric and elastic will 
allow. Many pieces of underwear must 
be discarded because of breakage at 
this point and resultant runs if the 
fabric is not runproof. One of the most 
significant differences between many 
of the cheap and the more expensive 
garments was found here. 

It would be encouraging to an- 
nounce as a result of the tests that a 
woman who asks for a size 5 pair in 
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A Note on Oil Burners 


NOTHER “Best Buy” in an oil 

burner has just been called to 
CU's attention by a consultant on 
heating and ventilating equipment. 
It is manufactured by the Sun Glo 
Company, distributed by Pioneer 
Air Compressor Co. Inc., both of 
New York City, and sold under the 
trade name Sun-Glo, Model CX. It 
is priced at $79.50, and an independ- 
ent service man should be able to 
install it for $75 plus $15 for one 
year’s service. That is, total cost 
would be about $170. 

The Sun-Glo generates sufficient 
heat for 800 square feet of steam 
radiation. 

Parts from which the burner is as- 
sembled are among those approved 
by CU in its previous report. 

Some CU members may have dif- 
ficulty in finding a competent service 
man to make a wholly satisfactory 
installation. Information on _ the 
Sun-Glo is given primarily to il- 
lustrate further the point made in 
CU's previous report on oil burners 
(October, 1937) that a good one can 
be made to sell for $200 or less. (The 
Williams Model HP-3 continues to 
be a “Best Buy,” and may be ob- 
tained in the East, we are now in- 
formed, from the Mutual Fuel Oil 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., for $199.50 
including installation charges.) 
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ST Ee en ES 


any brand will get a garment of stand- 
ard size. But she won’t. The present 
marking system is such that the words 
“small,” “medium” and “large” would 
be nearly as accurate designations as 
the numerals now in use. Size 5, for 
example, is supposed to be right for a 
woman with a 36-inch bust measure- 
ment—yet many manufacturers 
seemed to agree on the size of size 5. 
Still more confusing, size 5 in rayon 
differs from size 5 in silk even when 
the garments are cut in identical pat- 
terns by the same manufacturer. 

The industry has done some talking 
about standardization, although prog- 
has not extended beyond the 
conversation stage. A commercial 
standard was proposed in 1931 for 
knit-rayon sizes, and in 1935 the 
Underwear Institute published a sched- 
ule of uniform measurements for 
bloomers. Both attempts were merely 
gestures, judging from the 40 samples 
tested. 

The present 
practice for buying is to judge each 
garment by actual rather than marked 
size, especially if it is a brand you 
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not 


ress 


best recommended 


have not tried before. There does seem 
to be one desirable measurement that 
any pair of shorts should meet, but 
that many of those tested failed to 
meet. The waist of the garment when 
stretched should be sufficiently large. 
equal at least to its hip-width. If on 
the same garment, the stretched waist 
is smaller than the hip measurement, 
either the garment has to be strained 
when it is put on and taken off or the 
hip measurement is much too large to 
begin with, and will look bunchy 
under fitted dresses. 

As for the question of proper pro- 
portions to prevent binding and other 
discomfort, no solutions can be offered 
here. Without a standard set of pro- 
portions to go by, the task of rating 
for this feature is quite impossible. 


Best Buys 


Vanity Fair Esquette (Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills, Reading, Pa.). 79c. Non- 
run, medium weight, acetate fabric. 

Blue Swan Celanese Tricot (Bell 
Knitting Corp., Sayre, Pa.). 39c. 
Non-run, lightweight, acetate fab- 
ric. Lower bursting strength than 
Vanity Fair, and waist stitching 
broke when stretched. Similar gar- 
ment bought on special sale at 
Kress store for 25c was very good 
value. But see “Not Acceptable” 
listing of Blue Swan. Note that only 
those marked Celanese Tricot are 
recommended. 


Also Acceptable 


Munsing Wear (Munsingwear Corp., 
Minneapolis). $1. Non-run, light- 
weight fabric made of 83% cup- 
rammonium rayon and 17% silk. 
Waist stitching broke when stretched. 
But see “Not Acceptable” listing 
for all-rayon garment. 

Vanity Fair Heigh-Ho. $1; $1.25. 
Cheaper garment is better buy. It 
was heavier and stronger, and had 
plain waistband with concealed 
elastic in back, rather than fancy 
lace-type elastic. Otherwise gar- 
ments very similar. Non-run cup- 
rammonium (Bemberg) rayon. 
Waist stretch of one garment was 
small; waist stretch on both was 
smaller than width at hips. 

Luxite Fil Dor (Luxite Div. Hole- 
proof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. $1. Cooperative Distributors, 


Cat. No—1242, 95c plus postage). 
Finely knit, non-run, lightweight 
fabric made of 83% viscose and 
17% silk. Waist stretch small, and 
smaller than width at hips. 

Kayser Style 6806 (Julius Kayser & 
Co., NYC). 79c. Finely knit, non- 
run, lightweight fabric made of 80% 
viscose and 20% silk. Waist stitch- 
ing broke when stretched. Stretched 
waist dimension small, and on one 
of the two garments tested was 
smaller than the width at hips. 

Kayser Milanese Style 5807/7. $1.50. 
Very lightweight, very finely knit, 
all-silk fabric. High bursting 
strength. Could be made to run in 
one direction but probably would 
not do so in actual use. Stretched 
waist dimension small, and con- 
siderably smaller than width at hips. 
Highest quality tested. 

Chanda (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
$1.09. Finely knit, medium weight, 
cuprammonium (Bemberg) rayon. 
Ran in one direction, but not easily 
enough to give much trouble. Waist 
stitching broke when stretched. 
Stretched waist dimension small, 
and smaller than width at hips. 

Vogue De Lene (Grand stores). 39¢c. 
Coarsely knit, heavy viscose fabric. 
Ran in one direction, although 
marked run-proof. Better buy than 
Petal Parfay which ran more easily 


(see “Not Acceptable”). Waist 
stitching broke when _ stretched. 
Stretched waist dimension small. 


Strongest fabric selling below $1. 
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The Laboratory Fund 


te laboratory fund, announced 

in the December Reports and in 
letters to the membership, 
totals $4,700. Thousands of small 
contributions demonstrate dramat- 
ically that consumers want and will 
have their own laboratory. 

Not satisfied with making their 
own donations, numerous members 
have canvassed their friends and 
members of their acquaintance. 
Among these energetic supporters, 
Mr. J. P. Nicholas, longtime CU 
member and group leader, deserves 
a very special vote of thanks. From 
more than a hundred members 
whom he has recruited for CU, Mr. 
Nicholas has raised a total of $40 in 
dime, quarter, half-dollar and dollar 
contributions. 

The money thus far raised will 
provide a respectable start on CU's 
new laboratory facilities. 


now 
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Comparison of Fabrics 


AVERAGE AVERAGE APPROX. 
TYPE OF BursTiInc STRENGTH WEICHT 
FABRIC Dry Wer (GRAMS PER SQ. FT.) 
0 Pr rrr 82 LBs 41 LBs. 14.60 
PT 64 43 11.50 
Cuprammonium rayon ....... 82 43 12.90 
20% silk mixtures ........... 67 48 9.70 
Dn akéubaveabessdavkeateke 85 59 8.35 





Kresge (Kresge stores). 25c. Garment 
marked “Tricot knit of fine du Pont 
rayon” was a very good buy. Ran 
in one direction although “guaran- 
teed run-proof.” Medium weight, 
zig-zag knit viscose. Different 
Kresge stores carry different gar- 
ments, and this du Pont garment 
may not be widely distributed. 


Not Acceptable 


All of the following garments will 
run easily, although some run only in 
one direction. They are listed in es- 
timated order of merit. 


Van Raalte Satin Riquette (Van 
Raalte Co., Inc., NYC). 69c. Medi- 
um weight, viscose. Ran easily one 
way; otherwise satisfactory. 

Luxite Spun-lo. 69c. Sold by Co- 
operative Distributors, Cat. No.— 
1212, for 55c¢ plus postage. Fairly 
heavy viscose. Ran in both direc- 
tions. Otherwise satisfactory. 

Van Raalte Stryps. 75c. Zig-zag knit, 
medium weight, viscose. Ran easily 
in one direction. Siretched waist 
dimension was small. 

Kickernick Underdress No. 2550 
(Winget Kickernick Co., Minneap- 
olis). 85-89c. Fairly heavy viscose. 
Ran in both directions. Otherwise 
satisfactory. 

Nu Eve (Laskin Brothers, Inc., Phila- 
delphia). 98c; $1.29. Coarsely knit 
viscose. The more expensive gar- 
ment was somewhat heavier than the 
cheaper one, and ran in only one 
direction. Well made garments, but 
fabrics did not justify high price. 
Advertised to provide “absence of 
bulkiness and . . . great comfort in 
waist, stride, and seat.” Only gar- 
ments tested with only single thick- 
ness of material in crotch. In one 
garment tested, stretched waist did 
not equal width at hips. 
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Blue Swan. 49c. Heavy viscose. Ran 
in both directions. Stitching which 
sews elastic to waist broke when 
waist was fully stretched. A 25c 
garment which is more coarsely 
knit, and ran in one direction, is 
available in some ten-cent stores, 
and is also “Not Acceptable.” 

Belle Undies (Kress stores). 25c. 
Finely knit but heavy viscose. Ran 
in both directions. Stitching which 
sews elastic to waist broke when 
waist was fully stretched. 

Blossom Briefs Style No. 280 (Wool- 
worth stores). 25c. Coarsely knit, 
fairly heavy viscose fabric. Ran 
easily in one direction. Stretched 
waist dimension small. 

Penney (J. C. Penney stores). 25c. 
Different Penney stores sell different 
garments. Both viscose and acetate 
(Acele) garments were tested. Both 
were fairly light weight but coarsely 
knit. Both ran in both directions. 
Waist stitching broke when 
stretched. 

Kresge. 25c. Marked “Made of Char- 
donize rayon.” Fairly heavy viscose. 
Waist stitching broke when 
stretched. Fabric ran in both direc- 
tions. 

Petal Parfay (Grand stores). 39c. 
Coarsely knit, heavy viscose. Waist 
stitching broke when stretched. Ran 
in one direction. 

Laros Velveen (Laros Textiles Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.). 49c. Made of 
Chardonize rayon. Finely knit, 
heavy viscose. Waist stitching broke 
when stretched. Stretched waist was 
smaller than width at hips. Another 
garment, bought under the Char- 
donize label at 59c, was of similar 
quality. 

Munsing Wear. 79c. Coarsely knit, 
fairly heavy viscose. Ran in one 
direction. Waist stitching broke 
when stretched. Stretched waist di- 
mension small. 


RIDDLE 


I’ AN average American factory, a 
trade union wins a 20 per cent wage 
increase. The manufacturer decides 
that he will meet none of this extra 
labor cost from profits but will pass 
on the entire increase to the consumer. 
How much would he have to raise the 
price of a $1 product? 

Write down your best guess then 
read the answer at the bottom of this 
column. 


BAD DAY 


VEN the best-regulated magazines 
E can’t escape those embarrassing 
little inconsistencies that turn up some- 
times between the editorial and the ad- 
vertising columns. Take Pictorial Re- 
view. In a recent issue it had an article 
by Drs. Morris and William Fishbein 
on coughs and colds. The article began 
on page 56. 

Over on page 57 the Fishbeins got 
into the subject of what to do for colds 
in children. One of their rules was that 
no medicines should be given except 
on doctor’s orders. Then they went on 
to say: “Do not spray the nose or 
drop in oily substances.” 

That’s very sound advice. But what 
have we on page 58? An ad for Vicks 
Va-tro-nol. “When colds threaten,” it 
reads, “at the first warning sneeze or 
sniffle . . . quick!—put a few drops of 
Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril.” 
There’s a picture of a little girl having 
just that done to her. 

Generally the editorial and the ad- 
vertising departments work together 
better than this. Somebody at Pictorial 
Review must have had a bad day. 


ANSWER TO RIDDLE 


CCORDING to the National Industrial 
A Conference Board, employers’ re- 
search agency which has just completed 
a study of costs based on the 1935 
census of manufacturers, the average 
cost of labor in the products of 50 
leading American industries is 16.5 per 
cent (in some it is less than 3 per 
cent). On this basis, the price rise to 
cover a 20 per cent wage increase with- 
in a given industry for a $1 product 
would be exactly 3.3c. 

Persons who have read that wage in- 
creases were the cause of skyrocketing 
prices during 1937 may well wonder. 
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Del Monte’s answer to the question: 


What Should a Label Say? 


makes the case for grade labeling stronger than ever 


I Cuicaco, a few weeks ago, the 
food industry held its annual get- 
together. Manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers were there. Consumer 
relations, a popular pastime with in- 
dustry these days, loomed large on the 
bill. 

Consumer relations means a number 
of things to the food industry. And 
some of those things are strange and 
wondrous. To the canners, consumer 
relations means, mostly, descriptive 
labeling; and that is one of the most 
wondrous things of all. 

For with descriptive labeling the 
canners are seeking to assure the con- 
sumer that she is being told what she 
gets for her money. But she is not 
being told, and the canners know she 
is not being told. 

At the convention in Chicago, can- 
ner after canner rose to declaim the 
beauties of descriptive labeling and 
testify to faith in it. Evangelical can- 
ners rose to urge their fellows to turn 
to the descriptive path. Old sinners 
rose to relate how they had been con- 
verted. It looked for quite a while as 
though the real facts about descriptive 
labeling were going to be passed by. 

And then Mr. H. A. White of Cali- 
fornia Packing Co. (Del Monte) took 
the floor. Del Monte was one of the 
first disciples of descriptive labeling, 
and is the biggest disciple, which 
means that Mr. White should know 
whereof he speaks. He did. The con- 
sumer can learn a great deal from 
listening to him. This is what he said: 


- « « we awoke to the fact that Del 
Monte labels, although they met a very 
definite need of the consumer by assuring 
her of the reliability of the product, were 
not complete, and would be of far greater 
practical value if they carried on them 
more information regarding the contents 
of the can—information of the type to be 
a practical guide to purchasers. . 

. . » On the one extreme was the group 
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ee accompanying table gives rat- 
ings on cream-style and whole- 
kernel corn, as graded for CU by 
testers of the federal Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. Samples were 
purchased in fourteen cities through- 
out the United States. With most 
brands anywhere from two to eight 
samples were tested to provide the 
final rating. 
















of those whom we might call “academic 
idealists” who for some time had been 
insisting that the consumer wants on the 
label those intangible things, such as 
grades, which these idealists, under their 
theories, say she should want. At the other 
extreme were those who might be called 
the “manufacturing practicalists” who felt 
that the name of the product and little 
else, was sufficient for any label. 

. . . After exhaustive study and investi- 
gation, we concluded the consumer wants 
plain, factual statements as to product, 
style of pack, sweetening or seasoning, 


number of pieces or servings.. .. We found 
it would also be helpful if the label on 
one can size of a product packed in a 
certain style, carried information about the 
other sizes and styles of pack in which 
that product is available. In other words, 
we found ourselves in complete sympathy 
with the National Canners Association de 
scriptive labeling program. 

... We... re-created a great canned 
foods label. While we . .. made no change 
of a fundamental nature, we . . . brought 
our Del Monte labels up to date. 


HE gist of Mr. White’s words may 

be found in that statement near the 
end: “... we made no change of a 
fundamental nature.” It is very, very 
true—not only of Del Monte’s descrip- 
tive labeling but of all other such 
labeling. 

What changes were made, then? 
One and only one. Del Monte’s de- 
scriptive labels list the number of 
servings per can; the old labels did 











GOVERNMENT GRADER AT WORK 


. . in this case, on canned corn. All of CU’s tests of canned fruits and vege- 
tables are done by official graders of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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Cream Style Canned Corn 





Brann & Packer V ARIETIES Cost (¢) AVERAGE | Brann & Packer \ ARIETIES Cost (¢) AVERAGE 
es or DistRipuToR TESTED $2 CAN ScoRE or DISTRIBUTOR TESTED Z2 CaN Score 
Excellent Quality (Grade A) 
American Beauty (Morgan Scott Co. (Morgan Packing 
PU ELD ccctuwewaveeus Country Gentleman 10 92 EO Médbeadsctscesesseuvacs Country Gentleman 10 90 
FF ee rere Country Gentleman 15 92 1 MG GABE) ccs ccc citevcscine Country Gentleman, 
Avondale (Kroger Grocery & Golden Bantam 12 90 
OS eae Sweet 9 9] Monarch (Reid, Murdoch) ....Golden Bantam 15 90 
B&M (Burnham & Morrill) ... Golden Bantam ll 91 | White Rose (Seeman Bros.) ... Golden Bantam, 
Freshpak (Grand Union) ...... Golden Bantam 13 91 White 15 90 
Good Quality (Grade B—High) 
Kuner’s (Kuner Pickle Co.) ... Country Gentleman, Country Club (Kroger)....... Golden Bantam 15 85 
Golden Bantam 14 89 IGA (Independent Grocers 
Del Monte (Calif. Pack. Corp.).Golden Bantam, pS es ere ae Golden Bantam 15 85 
Tiny Kernel, Coun- S&W (Sussman, Wormser)....Golden Bantam 17 85 
try Gentleman, Geneva (Geneva Preserving 
Crosby 14 88 ches oa e's dane Golden Bantam 14 84 
Rose-Dale (Libby)? .......... Sugar, Golden Exquisite (Santa Cruz Fruit 
Bantam 14 88 Ree GAD. 000 covdsinstame Golden Bantam 15 84 
Cayuga (H. C. Hemingway) ... Sweet, Golden Richelieu (Sprague, Warner) ?*'. Golden Bantam, 
Bantam ll 87 White 18 84 
Fi-Na-St (First National) ...... Golden Bantam 13 87 Baby Stuart (Sprague, Warner) . Golden Bantam, 
Reeves’ Best (Reeves)........ Golden Bantam 15 86 Sweet 15 83 
Solitaire (Morey Mercantile) .. Golden Bantam 15 86 Blue & White (Red & White) . Golden Sweet 13 83 
Red & White (Red & White) .Golden Bantam, CAG se TRA ov cence sccves Golden Bantam, 
Country Gentleman 16 86 Country Gentleman, 
Del Maiz (Minn. Valley Can- Tiny Kernel 14 83 
NS ee, eS eee Golden 12 86 Sunbeam (Austin Nichols) .... Sugar 15 82 
(17 oz.) Krasdale (Krasne) ........... Sweet 15 81 
Ferndell (Sprague, Warner) ...Golden Bantam 25 86 (16 oz.) 
Gerbro (Gerber Bros.) ........ Golden Bantam 10 85 Oe! “6 eee White 9 80 
(11 oz.) Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams) . Sweet 15 80 
Sweet Girl (Sterling Food) ....Golden Bantam, 
Country Gentleman 14 85 
Fair Quality (Grade B—Low) 
National (National Tea)....... Golden Bantam 15 79 Big M (8. A. Mase)” .04- +000 Sugar 13 76 
e Co-op (Eastern, and Central Phillips (Phillips Packing 
Cooperative Wholesale ) . Golden Bantam 14 78 D” ssandjconwes enknacueen Sugar 10 73 
Brimfull (H. A. Marr) . Country Gentleman 14 78 
Poor Quality (Grade C and Substandard) 
Premier (F. H. Leggett) ....... Golden Bantam 13 69 | May-Field (Edinburg Canning 
(16 oz.) Gaul” ucansecbatsshiebees ut Field Corn 8 54 
™ “ 
Whole Kernel Canned Corn 
Cost (¢) Cost (¢) 
22 Can 22 CAN 
(PER OZ. (PER OZ. 


DRAINED AVERAGE 
WEIGHT) Score 


VARIETIES 
TESTED 


V ARIETIES DRAINED AVERAGE Brann & Packer 
TESTED WEIGHT) Score | or Distrisutor 


Branp & PACKER 
or DIsTRinuTtor 


Excellent Quality (Grade A) 


Golden Bantam, 


Country Gentleman 1.0 
. Golden Bantam 


Golden Bantam 


. Deloro Bantam 
. Golden Bantam 
. Golden Bantam 


Tn 6c aac eatalcs kena ee eae Golden Bantam 94 ROGTE cevevicc ve naxvuine 
ge eee . Golden Bantam 0.9 94 

Co-op (Central CW).......... Golden Bantam 1.) 94 Red & White 

Ferndell ; . Golden Bantam 1.9 94 ee PRR rr 
CE = é. i. dud oc ce aces eeteuae Golden Bantam 0.9 93 S&yV* 

TT. ade cewedh ieee Golden Bantam 0.9 93 ee ee 

Royal Scarlet . Golden Bantam 0.8 92 PROUET .ciccsst 

et die den 5 a irk Bik a4 Shoe Peg 1.0 92 P&G (Paxton & G: allaghe r). 
Del Monte ... . Golden Bantam 0.9 91 Ry eee 


Cayuga 

Niblets (Minn. 
Co.)' 

Geneva 


Fi-Na-St 


Valle “y C anning 


Good Quality ( Grade B—High) 


Fair Quality (Grade B—Low) 


-- Baby Bantam 
Golden Bantam 


Golden Bantam 


. Golden Bantam 


Golden Bantam 0.8 89 | Marco (H. A. Marr)........... 
Country Club 
Golden 0.9 89 OY ER ear Eee 
. Golden Bantam 1.0 89 Jack Sprat (Jack Sprat Foods). 
Golden Bantam 1.0 89 DEE oc wulbeces~adatie cok 


Golden Bantam 
Golden Bantam 
Golden Bantam 


Golden Bantam 


1.0 
1.1 


1.0 


tae Country Gentleman 1.0 


Krasdale**® . Golden Bantam 79 Grand Union (Grand Union)". 
White Rose’ ..... . Golden 3 7 Pe Ra eee 
SEE dine nana anni ceueih neas Golden Bantam 1.0 7 

* One sample scored low on maturity. * One can mislabeled. Found to be whole kernel corn maturity. 

2 Quality variable. of substandard quality, while others with identical label *Slack fill. 


* One can substandard because of slack fill. 


were cream style. 
* Substandard because of low score on coler and 


Below label weight. 


9] 
91 


90 
90 


T One can substandard because of poor color and flavor. 
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not. For the rest, the descriptive labels 
use more words to say what they have 
to say, but they cover exactly the same 
ground. 

Most importantly, they provide no 
indication of quality. Mr. White would 
argue that the Del Monte name “as- 
sures the consumer” of that, on the 
new labels as on the old. But—waiving 
the question of Del Monte’s possible 
bias as a judge of its own produce— 
how does the Del Monte name assure 
the consumer that she will get the 
same quality in one can as in another? 
It does not, as CU’s tests have shown. 
The contents of identically labeled 
Del Monte cans have varied widely. 
But descriptive labels don’t tell. 

Grade labels do. And because they 
do, because they would stop the can- 
ner from charging high-grade prices 
for low-grade produce, the canners 
fight it.* Descriptive labeling is their 
device for diverting the demand for 
grade-labeling, as everyone within the 
industry is aware. And it is no more 
than that, as Mr. White’s statement 
makes clear. 

It is a curious situation. Grade- 
labeling has been operating success- 
fully in Canada for years, and the 
canners themselves have grown strong 
for it. In the U.S., the A & P has 
adopted it for a number of lines, and 
only last month was enthusiastically 
promoting the Grade C packs of those 
lines in the A & P Menu. But the 
canners continue to fight the idea, in- 
sisting that no one would buy cans 
marked Grade C and meaning that 
lower prices would have to be charged 
for them. 

That grade-labeling is a serious 
need is proved in almost every test 
of canned goods undertaken by CU. 
Canned corn, reported on this month, 
is no exception to the rule. Of two 
identically-labeled cans of Libby’s 
cream-style corn, for example, one 
scored 69 (Grade C) while the other 
rated 91 (Grade A). Each grade has 
its uses, and for certain uses (such as 
corn fritters) Grade C would be the 
natural choice. It would be, that is. 
if it cost less than the Grade A, as it 
would under a grade-labeling system. 
But the two Libby cans tested cost vir- 
tually the same. 


* For other discussions of the grade-labeling 
question, see the Reports for October, 1936; 
March, June, November, and December, 1937. 
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- Food & Drug Administration 
Acts on Propylene Glycol 


r THE February report on vitamins 
D and A reference was made to 
propylene glycol, a non-oily vehicle 
for irradiated ergosterol, as “appar- 
ently non-toxic.” This statement was 
based upon medical opinion and the 
fact that no adverse effects from the use 
of such substances had been reported 
by the medical profession. In the light 
of an announcement on this subject 
from Walter G. Campbell, Chief of the 
Food and Drug Administration, we 
should like to amend our stand. 

The administration, Mr. Campbell 
announced, does not sanction the use 
of propylene glycol-in foods and drugs 
and is laying plans to seize all food 
products containing it. The action is 
an outgrowth of the recent deaths of 
some 93 persons caused by an elixir 
of sulfanilamide containing diethyl- 
ene glycol; since that occurrence, the 
Food and Drug Administration has 
been giving attention to the possibili- 
ties of poisoning from chemicals of 
the same class. Many flavoring ex- 
tracts used in the manufacture of 
candy and for flavoring mince pies, 
the administration has found, have 
been made from bases composed of 
diethylene glycol or its derivative, car- 


itol. And in a letter to Drug Trade 
News, Mr. Campbell has stated: 


While propylene glycol may be relatively 
less toxic than some of the other glycols, 
it is nevertheless recognized as a poison 
and as such has no business in foods. We 
have no assurance that under all possible 
conditions of food use its poisonous prop- 
erties will not manifest themselves. 

We have never sanctioned any of the 
glycols, including propylene glycol for food 
use. Where the facts warrant, it will be 
our purpose to institute action under the 
act. 


In answer to further questioning in 
regard to the administration’s attitude 
toward propylene derivatives in drugs, 
such as vitamin D dissolved in pro- 
pylene glycol, Mr. Campbell wired the 
following: “Statute does not prohibit 
use poisons in drugs but experience in 
elixir tragedy certainly suggests ne- 
cessity of avoiding use of solvents in 
medicinal products on which slightest 
question of toxicity exists.” 

We agree wholeheartedly. On the 
basis of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration’s proposed action in this mat- 
ter, CU urges its members to avoid any 
vitamin-D concentrate containing pro- 
pylene glycol or related chemical sub- 
stances. 





Final Test Results on Batteries 


| ge results from the life test on 
automobile storage batteries (see 
January Reports) make necessary cer- 
tain changes in the ratings of the 
thirteen brands covered. The evidences 
of poor durability in the USL have 
been reversed by further data, and it 
now moves up to a leading place on 
the “Also Acceptable” list. Some of the 
cheapest batteries have improved their 
relative ratings, while some of those at 
medium prices have been lowered by 
comparison. 

The additional two and a half 
months of accelerated testing wore out 
all but the three most expensive bat- 
teries, proving—as CU reported in re- 
spect to the Willard and the Goodrich 
—that they offer considerably longer 
and more reliable service than any of 


the cheaper models. But the medium- 
priced ($9 to $11) batteries held up 
little, if any, better on the average than 
the low-priced ($6 to $8). 

Final recommendation, therefore, is 
to purchase one of the high-priced bat- 
teries for longest and most reliable 
service—if you are the kind of motor- 
ist who takes care of his battery. (Sug- 
gestions for getting the most service 
from your battery were given in the 
January Reports.) If you are not, you 
will do better to buy one with the low- 
est cost per month of guaranteed life 
and turn it in as soon as it begins to 
make trouble. 

Revised ratings will be included in 
the 1938 Annual Buying Guide, now in 
preparation and soon to be sent to all 
members. 
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»» Vacuum Cleaners 
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Rexair: as vacuum cleaner, “Acceptable”; as humidifier, 





“Not Acceptable” 


Test results on three new models 


* 


pea vacuum cleaners have re- 
cently appeared on the market 
modeled after the well known Electro- 
lux, with the motor, fans, and dirt- 
catcher housed in a cylindrical tube, 
to which the cleaning attachments are 
connected by means of a long flexible 
hose. CU has had special tests made of 
three of the most widely advertised of 
them, the Progress, the Magic Aire, 
and the Rexair. 

All three showed satisfactory clean- 
ing ability; the Magic Aire was de- 
finitely above average on this count; 
and both Rexair and Magic Aire were 
judged superior to the Progress in 
sturdiness of design, workmanship, 
and convenience of adjustment and 
repair. All three are high-priced ($70 
to $80), and, price and quality con- 
sidered, all rate as “Acceptable.” 

Rexair embodies a new principle in 
vacuum cleaning: dirt collects not in 
a bag but in a pot of water into which 
the sucked-in air is blown, losing its 
dirt and picking up moisture. The in- 
struction sheet claims that Rexair 
“may be used to advantage to circu- 
late, and wash the air in your home 
and to raise the degree of humidity to 
a healthful stage.” Moisture output 
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of the machine “will approximate a 
pint per hour.”* 

The typical five-room house re- 
quires, on the average, about five or 
six gallons of water per day to main- 
tain a humidity of 40 to 45 per cent 
in winter. This amounts to about two 
pints per hour. So the Rexair would 
not be able to “raise the degree of 
humidity to a healthful stage” in a 
five-room house, even if run 24 hours 
a day. Especially would this be true 
in cold weather, since the colder the 
weather outside, the harder it is to 
maintain proper humidity indoors. 

Nor could Rexair humidify just one 
or two rooms of the house. For even 
with doors closed, there is sufticient 
air circulation to prevent any con- 
siderable difference in relative humid- 
ity of adjacent rooms. Humidification 
must be sufficient to take care at least 
of all rooms on the same floor. 


UNNING Rexair all day long should, 

however, be sufficient to humidify 
a small apartment, in which one or 
* There are on the market a number of 
humidifying devices of similar output, and 
most of the points made here concerning 
Rexair will apply to them as well. 


two rooms are all there are. (Water 
would have to be added every hour or 
two.) Unfortunately, it would not be 
possible to run it for an hour now and 
then and have the beneficial effects 
between times. For until furniture, 
draperies, books, and all other objects 
in the room have been humidified, they 
take up moisture almost as fast as it 
can be put into circulation. 

In a trial run in a two-room, modern 
apartment, 45 minutes’ operation of 
the Rexair heated the room air more 
than it humidified it. Had the experi- 
ment been continued—neighbors per- 
mitting—the result might have been 
more favorable. But less than 45 min- 
utes would suffice for the noise to drive 
the inhabitants of the room to distrac- 
tion. 

Rexair, therefore, “Acceptable” as a 
vacuum cleaner, is “Not Acceptable” 
as a humidifier. The purchaser may 
judge for herself whether she prefers 
her vacuum cleaner to deposit the dirt 
in a water pot instead of a bag, this 
being the only basic difference in de- 
sign between Rexair and the other 
cleaners. It is necessary to empty the 
pot each time the cleaner is used; but 
the bag of an ordinary cleaner should 
be emptied each time it is used, to 
maintain the cleaner’s efficiency. 

Ratings of the three new cleaners 
will be combined with those from 
CU’s previous tests (see December, 
1936 Reports} in the 1938 Buying 
Guide. 


Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Magic Aire Model 133 (Cleveland 
Suction Cleaner Co., Cleveland). 
$69.50, including accessory equip- 
ment. Cleaning ability above aver- 
age. Durably constructed. 


Rexair Series A (Rexair, Inc., De- 
troit). $79.50, including accessory 
equipment. Cleaning ability average. 
Durably constructed; workmanship 
excellent. Claims for use as a hu- 
midifier not justified (see discussion 
above). 


Progress Model 9 (Progress Vacuum 
Corp., Cleveland). $74.95, includ- 
ing accessory equipment. Cleaning 
ability average. Judged less durably 
and less carefully constructed than 
the other cleaners listed. 
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For prospective home-owners: a picture of 


The Building Industry rb 


and some elements in it that are likely 


to be encountered while buying or building 


I THE two previous articles, we have 
organized our thinking about the 
house and its environment. We have 
gone as far as the preliminary choice 
of community and site, and have de- 
termined the kind of house plan we 
need. We are now at the point of 
completing the transaction: either buy- 
ing an existing house, engaging an 
architect, or otherwise committing our- 
selves to the creation of a new house. 
In the succeeding steps toward real- 
izing his idea of building a home, the 
prospective owner must place himself 
in the hands of those who are organ- 
ized and qualified to carry out each 
step. Before considering the physical 
items that enter into the house itself, 
it is important, therefore, to acquire a 
clear picture of the different elements 
in the industry that are likely to be 
encountered, of their functions and 
interrelations, of just what is to be 
expected of each and how to get it. 
It should be stated here—and it is 
true of these articles generally—that 
we are discussing not what would be 
a desirable state if it could be 
achieved, but what exists and how 
best to cope with what exists. In a 
future article we shall discuss changes 
and trends, imminent and remote. 


lr Is essential to set a definite outside 
cost limit based on financial abil- 
ity and on preliminary investigation 
into realities. If you have priced 
houses and found that those you want 
generally cost $8,000, don’t kid your- 
self that you can buy or build the 
same thing for $6,000. Either you 
can’t do it at all or, if you can, the 
result will be gravely lacking in qual- 
ity all along the line—probably in 
hidden ways that will plague you later. 

Be particularly sure, before you 
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by ALBERT MAYER 


Mr. Mayer, a practicing architect in New 


York City, has also done considerable work 
in governmental and municipal housing 
projects. He was the principal architect for 
the Suburban Resettlement Administration. 


commit yourself, to figure total costs 
—the sum of land plus utilities plus 
architect plus house itself plus equip- 
ment (see discussion of Model House, 
below) plus road and landscaping 
plus title search plus policy fees plus 
recording tax plus interest on money 
during construction plus cost of ap- 
praisal plus decorator, if any, plus 
new furniture or adaptation of old, 
including curtains and carpets—and 
pick out those that will occur in your 
case. 

Cubic costs, as found in magazines, 
may be used as guides only with the 
greatest caution, because costs vary 
substantially with time and place, with 
materials and finish selected. The 
cubic costs may cover larger cellar 
and attic spaces than are called for in 
your proposed house—spaces that are 
cheap to build and thus reduce over- 
all cubic costs; they may take in more 
or less utilities than you need; they 
may include or exclude such items as 
screens, refrigerators, architects’ fees. 


Publications. Architectural mag- 
azines are of help in acquainting you 
with different plan possibilities and, 
by their photographs, with use of ma- 
terials. Defects are that they are gen- 
erally voluminous and inclined to 
praise rather than to be helpfully 
critical. 

Magazines in the higher-priced fields 
and home-making magazines warran) 
the same comments. They generally 
go further in discussing practical 


livability. But their helpfulness is 
often almost entirely negated by their 
tendency to lay down rules 
which overawe the average reader and 
hinder him in his own thinking. 

Lower-priced home-building maga- 
zines are less pretentious, less pon- 
tifical, generally helpful in indicating 
economical and practical construction 
ideas—useful at any price level. 

All the publications just discussed 
which has 


“correct” 


give concentrated advice 
value as a preliminary step or to 
those with minimum time. For first- 
hand, exhaustive information, 
lacking the inevitable unconscious 
bias toward advertisers or potential 
advertisers, government pamphlets are 
invaluable. They are the result of 
methodical studies and tests of most 
of the factors in the whole problem 


more 


including later maintenance. Lists of 
their publications may be obtained 


from the Department of Agriculture, 
Department of 
Bureau of Standards, 
Housing Administration. ! 

National and regional 
such as the Southern Pine Association 
or the Association, 
while obviously pushing one product, 
issue pamphlets that are useful in 
explaining the conditions and precau- 
tions to be observed when their par- 
ticular materials are used. 


Commerce and _ its 
and the Federal 


associations 


Portland Cement 





1In addition to pamphlets already recom 
mended, the FHA “Minimum Con- 
struction Requirements for New Dwellings,” 
applicable in various sections of the country, 
important for you whether you want a loan 
or not. And even if you build a swanky 
house, don’t look down on these “minimum” 
publications or on such a humble title as 
the Department of Agriculture’s “Farmstead 
Water Supply.” They emphasize sound and 
economical structure, plumbing, and heating, 
which are of fundamental importance in any 
price range. 


Issues 
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F. W. Dodge publications—Sweet’s 
catalog and a much boiled-down ver- 
sion, “Home Owners Catalog”—are 
useful in searching for and comparing 
various specific items such as over- 
head garage doors, fireplace equip- 
ment, kitchen cabinets, etc., etc. They 
consist entirely of a fairly exhaustive 
set of manufacturers’ advertisements, 
including pictures and descriptions. 

In some of the large cities “locators” 
are available—publications describing 
the various suburbs, commuting times 
and rates, school facilities, telephone 
and electric rates, etc. In the New 
York City area there are the Home- 
A-Graph and the Homefinder. 


Real-Estate Broker. The right 
broker generally knows everything 
that is for sale and, if he is informed 
as to your needs, can save you much 
time and leg work, whether it is land 
or a finished house you're seeking. 
He has a good knowledge of compara- 
tive values, though generally not much 
as to inherent cost and quality of con- 
struction. 

A fairly good rule is to seek a real- 
tor (a member of the local Real Es- 
tate Board and National Association 
of Real Estate Boards), though many 
good brokers members. The 
best rule is to size up your broker 
as to knowledge and reliability as 
you go along. Check his statements 
as to present and future with the facts 
which you yourself can ascertain by 
taking the trouble to inquire carefully. 
And distinguish carefully between 
what he has said and what the owner 
agrees in writing to do. 


aren't 


Developer-Subdivider- 
Builder. In general his profit on 
the subdivision and preparation of 
land is greater than on the house it- 
self. If you want or can afford only 
a small piece of land, on the order of 
40x 100, you generally cannot buy 
it except through his subdividing ef- 
forts, and even if you could you'd be 
unable to protect it from undesirable 
encroachments. 

On the other hand, if you are will- 
ing to go out a little further, and take 
the trouble to do your own develop- 
ing, you may get several acres at some- 
what comparable cost. 

Every development has a “Model 
House,” often containing items that 
don’t come with the house as _pur- 
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chased. Check on which of the follow- 
ing are included in purchase price: 
refrigerator, range, shades or venetian 
blinds, screens, radiator enclosures, 
linoleum, oil burner, thermostatic con- 
trol, wallpaper, finished cellar game 
room, landscaping. 

In any have the house in- 
spected and valued by a competent dis- 
interested person or organization as 
noted below. 


case, 


Architect, Engineer, Ap- 
praisal Service—as Advis- 
ers. In purchasing any completed 
house you yourself are a competent 
judge of only a few of the items 
Many of them you can't see and 
wouldn’t know about if you did 
quality of plaster and lath, adequacy 
of heating system, proper sizes of 
pipe, etc. No one should buy a house 
without competent disinterested pro- 
fessional advice on quality and on 
construction or reproduction cost. 

When you're spending, say, $5,000 
on a house, it’s cheap insurance to 
spend $100 or so on a complete in- 
spection and report. In the case of 
subdivision development, your pro- 
fessional adviser can see not only your 
completed one, but others in course 
of construction, so that he can observe 
items that are concealed in the finished 
house. 


Architect—as Creative 
Planner. If you're building, em- 
ploy an architect. The function of the 
architect is to translate your desires 
and needs, by means of his creative 
ability, technical knowledge of ma- 
terials and methods, and conscien- 
tious supervision, into a finished 
house and environment that are safe, 
durable, sanitary, economical in first 
and maintenance, and _ estheti- 
cally satisfactory. 

No matter how you are hankering 
to do it all yourself, you'll make an 
awful hash of it, waste time and 
money and make innumerable mis- 
takes. You don’t make your own suits, 


cost 





2If anyone doubts the necessity of such 
advice and supervision, let him read “Report 
to the Mayor Concerning Violations of the 
Building Laws in Small Home Construction 
in the Borough of Queens,” dated September 
10, 1936, by the Commissioner of Accounts, 
New York City. In spite of laws, codes, and 
building inspectors, the most shocking prac- 
tices are reported, jeopardizing structural 
and sanitary safety. 


you wouldn’t suddenly decide to run 
a factory without previous perform- 
ance. At least, you shouldn’t. And the 
same applies to house design and 
building. 

Going direct to a builder or con- 
tractor may also be dangerous, be- 
cause the builder is usually not trained 
in skillful design, because the ar- 
chitect’s supervision is important to 
certify to quality and requested pay- 
ments, and because if any dispute 
arises with the builder, the architect 
is generally better able than you to 
settle it. 

Pick your architect not on the golf- 
course basis, but on the basis of work 
he has done, the ideas he expresses, 
experience of others with him. Pre- 
pare yourself to collaborate with him 
by getting your ideas in order—and 
give him everything. Adding new ideas 
after work is started 
disproportionately, architect or no 
architect. If you expect to spend 
$15,000 don’t tell him $10,000, be- 
cause if he’s any good he'll design 
to the $10,000, not to the house you 
want. Hold back a little for contin- 
gencies, but don’t mislead him. 

For an excellent discussion of the 
most fruitful relation between owner 
and architect, see Harrison Gill’s ar- 
ticle in House Beautiful Building 
Manual, fall, 1937. 


increases cost 


Architectural Bureaus and 
Stock Plans. The architect’s fee 
including frequent inspection or super- 
vision is generally from 6% to 10%. 
Partial service is available, usually 
on houses costing less than $7,500, 


under one of the two following 
methods. 
l. In some cases groups of local 


architects have pooled plans in what 
is generally called a small-house serv- 
ice group. Such a bureau has a rea- 
sonable number of “stock” plans, al- 
ready built or whose costs have been 
estimated. The prospective home 
owner visits the bureau, chooses a 
plan, is put in touch with the archi- 
tect whose design it is. If employed, 
the architect devises a site plan, con- 
fers with the owner on desired varia- 
tions in materials, etc., from the orig- 
inal, advises him as to getting bids 
and letting contract, and makes a 
limited number of inspection visits 
during construction. The fee for such 
service if available is usually 2-3%. 
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A SIMPLIFICATION OF THE HOMESEEKER’S PROBLEM 


Already in use in several cities, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board’s new plan offers a complete service through the lending 
institution which in turn operates through a technical architectural 


2. Plan services are available, some- 
times including specifications, bills of 
material and contract forms, from 
such groups as the regional Lumber- 
men’s Associations (distributed through 
retail lumber dealers), the Structural 
Clay Products Institute, etc.; others 
may be had from home-making maga- 
zines; still others from independent 
plan bureaus such as the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau with of- 
fices in various cities. These services 
are sometimes free, more generally 
they cost from $5 to $10 a room. De- 
signs and specifications for farm- 
houses may be had through the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Still other 
organizations furnish plans, specifi- 
cations, and most of the actual ma- 
terials going into the structure. 

Scheme No. 1 has many of the ad- 
vantages of the individual architect’s 
services; scheme No. 2 almost none. 
The first should give you a better 
house than a speculator-built house 
would be. The second might or might 
not. 


Plans and Specifications. Pho- 
tographs of a house, or the architect’s 
perspective sketches of interiors and 
exteriors, may identify the house for 
you. But to tie it down so that a 
builder can order materials and build 
accurately requires graphic plans, ele- 
vations and sections, and the explana- 
tory wording of specifications. These 
also enable you to hold the builder 
to definite requirements and, assum- 
ing proper inspection, to prevent un- 
authorized substitution. 

To avoid misconceptions and dis- 
appointments, don’t rest until you have 
thoroughly grasped the contents of 
these plans and specifications, and 
have visualized and approved room 
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sizes and dimensions, closet sizes and 
locations, kitchen layout, window and 
door sizes and locations, plumbing, 
heating, and electric layouts, and the 
various materials.-Don’t be afraid to 
ask questions—the architect knows as 
little about your business as you about 
his. 

Whether you buy or build a house, 
always insist on keeping a set of plans 
and specifications for future use. On 
the plans should be marked location of 
all underground piping, valves, septic 
tanks, etc., as well as interior electric 
wiring, junction boxes, plumbing lay- 
out and valves, etc. This will save 
time and trouble later if repairs be- 
come necessary. 


Contractor-Builder. He is gen- 
erally distinguished from the devel- 
oper-builder who sells you the finished 
product. It is crucially important to 
get a good conscientious builder, be- 
cause while an alert architect’s super- 
vision can do much, it cannot convert 
an incapable or dishonest builder’s 
practices into good work. 

Investigate the builders bidding for 
you much as you did the architect, 
and in addition check their financial 
responsibility. Also make sure that 
the builder selected has the reputa- 
tion for willingness to make reason- 
able repairs and adjustments for a 
reasonable period after completion. 
In making payments on architect’s 
certificate, check up to see whether 
the builder has paid the bills covered 
by your previous payments to him. 
Take no chances with a skimping 
builder. Even if he finishes his job, 
you'll pay more than the original dif- 
ference in maintenance and worry 
through the whole life of the house. 

Don’t hesitate to get builders’ ad- 


group. Some of its advantages: two contacts instead of many; 
competent guidance in planning, design, and materials; home 
registration—a distinct asset in case of sale. 


vice on practicalities and on cost ques- 
tions; and avoid architects who resent 
this. But once a job has begun, don’t, 
on visits to the job, give orders for 
changes direct to the builder or his 
men. Do it through the architect. And 
put in writing any change-orders to 
the architect, or to the builder, with 
cost or credit noted in writing. 

It is also important to have certain 
documents prepared so that you and 
your architect and builder are en- 
tirely clear on what is to be done, 
what is to be included and what ex- 
cluded. The documents are: contract 
with architect, contract with builder, 
plans and specifications. FHA Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 3, “Contract Docu- 
ments for Small House Construction,” 
is an excellent guide. It is intended to 
outline and describe the type, kind, 
and extent of the information which 
should be contained, without attempt- 
ing to give you a complete document 
whose details would, of course, vary 
in each case. 


Mortgagee; FHA; FHLB. li 
you will need a mortgage, get mort- 
gagee’s approval of plans and specifi- 
cations before beginning actual work. 
Ditto for FHA insurance. 

On FHA insured mortgages, FHA 
representatives make three inspections 
—better than nothing but not enough. 
Schemes are being discussed by which 
mortgagees would rigorously supervise 
construction, to protect the character 
of their loans. But this is done cur- 
rently by only a handful of institu- 
tions. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board has promulgated an excellent 
plan for improving the quality of 
planning and construction and for 


simplifying the home builder’s prob- 
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lem by reducing the necessary number 
of his contacts with separate elements. 
For detailed information as to this 
service—in what localities it is avail- 
able, what lending institutions require 
it—write to Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board at Washington, D. C. 

Once such a system gets really un- 
der way, much of the existing uncer- 
tainty will be eliminated—even in the 
speculator-subdivider-built houses—for 
the mortgagee is in a position to have 
its requirements carried out. 


Local Officials’ Inspection 
and Certificates. Local staffs are 
often undermanned and their inspec- 
tions are not adequate. But check on 
what certificates they issue on comple- 
tion and be sure you get them. This 
applies to a new-built subdivision 
house as well as to one you build your- 


self. 


Catchwords. Subdividers are 
prone to employ thrilling claims in 
selling their houses, which the pur- 
chaser or his adviser must probe care- 
fully to make sure exactly what they 
signify. 

Air-conditioning: This can mean 
anything from a warm-air heating 
system of inferior type to a winter 
humidifying system to (rarely) a really 
complete air-conditioning system. 
What are you getting? Have your 
adviser cover this for you in precise 
terms, explaining advantages and dis- 
advantages of the system you're get- 
ting as compared with other heating 
systems. 

Termiteproof: Actually it may 
mean anything from _ clapboards 
dipped in oil to a really termiteproof 
job. 

Brass piping: May be for hot water 
only, or may include cold-water lines. 
May be 67% copper content, or 85% 
—an important difference in some 
water conditions. 

Completely insulated: Means noth- 
ing. Degree of insulation depends on 
rate of heat loss, which is never re- 
duced to zero. 

Waterproofed cellar: The only 
completely waterproof cellar is one 
with a membrane _ waterproofing, 
which is practically never furnished. 
Cellars may be water repelling to 
various degrees. The pragmatic test 
is to visit the cellar after heavy, con- 
tinuous rains. 
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THIS GUARANTEE SAYS JUST WHAT IT MEANS 


Note that it does not hold unless material has been installed in accordance with 
specifications of manufacturer, who doesn’t inspect during construction. Nor does 
it cover the labor costs, which are much heavier than the costs of the material. 
The Celatex guarantee pictured above is a typical one. Hence the advice to rely 
on good building rather than on manufacturer's guarantees. 


Nationally Advertised Prod- 
ucts. These are much featured, espe- 
cially as come-ons, in subdivision 
houses. The lay public is apt to give 
them far too much weight. In gen- 
eral, there can be no assurance that 
such products are superior to others 
not so advertised. 

In a negative sense the use of na- 
tionally advertised products is com- 
mendable because a builder using rel- 
atively unknown products may be buy- 
ing something inferior, to save money. 
But in a positive sense the significance 
of their use must be sharply qualified: 

1. Even where they are superior, 
the builder may be using a few as 
come-ons, and other materials may be 
very inferior. 

2. He may or may not be installing 
them for the additional quality or 
safety. Insulating board, for instance, 
may be used purely as insulation, or 





CU’s Binder 


ROM some CU members we have re- 

ceived word that the new binder for 
the Reports is difficult to operate. Will 
any other members who have found 
this to be true please let us know? In 
our own tests the binder proved the 
most satisfactory of those available at 
reasonable prices. If it is not so in use 
we will look further. 














it may replace wood sheathing and 
thus save money. 

3. The effectiveness of the item 
varies with thickness (as in the case 
of insulation) or size (as in the case 
of a boiler or oil burner too small 
for properly heating the house with- 
out forcing) or quantity (Portland 
Cement is a good product but there 
may be too little in the concrete mix). 

4. Proper or improper installation 
is generally fully as important as the 
material itself. And this depends on 
the builder, as the national manufac- 
turer doesn’t inspect. 

5. More important in equipment 
items (e.g., ranges, refrigerators, oil 
burners) than the name, is the type 
and promptness of local servicing. 


Guaranties. The word guaranty in 
itself gives us a feeling of confidence. 
But in itself it has no significance un- 
til we know who is guarantying what. 
Does the guarantor have a reputation 
for making good quickly and without 
too much argument? Guaranties not 
quickly lived up to are worth little, 
because the trouble usually requires 
urgent attention. Further, the national 
manufacturers’ guaranty generally ap- 
plies only to materials (without cover- 
ing labor of installation) and then 
only if installation in the first place 
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was in accordance with their specifi- 
cations (which they don’t supervise) . 

National manufacturers’ guaranties 
of mechanical equipment are generally 
more binding, but differ vastly from 
one manufacturer to another. Some 
have jokers and some don’t. 

Get a properly written guaranty on 
equipment from a manufacturer with 
good local servicing facilities. Get a 
builder who will guaranty his house 
for a year after completion, and who 
means what he says—far better than 
the publicized manufacturer’s guar- 
anties on materials. Whether it’s a 
house you build or buy, it’s worth 
more if you can arrange for such a 
builder’s guaranty. 


Commercial Gradings. To get 
the best of everything for every pur- 
pose is sheer waste. For example, in 
the case of hidden underflooring or 
wall sheathing, it would be ridiculous 
to buy Grade A finishing lumber—de- 
fined as being so free from any 
blemish that it can be used for finished 
panels even without painting. 

But be sure that you get what you 
pay for and need for each purpose— 
Grade A where it is specified, No. 1 
Common where that is specified. Some 
of the industries have adopted grade 


marking by manufacturers’ associa- 
tions. Grade-marked lumber is worth 
buying; in this industry each piece 
is so marked. A few other items are 
graded by certificate, tile and vitreous 
china fixtures among them. Cast-iron 
and other piping is stamped. 

In connection with equipment, gas 
and electric appliances are inspected 
for safety by the American Gas As- 
sociation and the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, respectively. They 
cover 90% or more of the equipment 
offered for sale; and from the point 
of view of safety, no equipment should 
be purchased that does not have their 
approval. 

The following tests should be made 
on any house: 


Plumbing (during course of con- 
struction): Pressure test by plugging 
pipes, filling with water to top, and 
repairing any leaks thus disclosed. 
Peppermint or vapor test later on 
branches. 


3 For further information on lumber grad- 
ing and grade-markings, see “Architects Spe- 
cification Manual” issued by Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, La., and “Selec- 
tion of Lumber for Farm & Home Building,” 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1756, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Heating: Should be tested by start- 
ing fire and checking adequacy of re- 
sults; checking for pitch of steam and 
return piping and presence of water 
hammer. The builder should give a 
guarantee to heat the house economi- 
cally—e. g., to 70° in zero weather- 
at two pounds boiler pressure—with a 
steam system. This will be discussed 
in detail in a future article dealing 
with the general subject of heating 
problems. 

Fireplaces and chimneys: Two 
tests: start fires to check for adequate 
draft; plug top and start fire to see 
whether brick joints are tight or smoke 
issues through them. 

Roofing: Flat roof: plug leaders 
and let water stand on roof several 
hours. All roofs: play hose at all joints 
where different surfaces meet, at val- 
leys, at chimneys, etc. Such tests must 
be carried on for several hours to 
develop leaks. 

Exterior walls and cellar walls: 
Check after heavy driving rains for 
evidence of dampness or paint dis- 
coloration. 

Underwriters’ Inspection, Tests, 
and Certificate: In many localities 
fire-insurance companies insist on 
this. You should be sure to get it 
from the electrical contractor. 





disastrous consequences.” 


“Remarkably readable” 


—Book of the Month Club 


‘THE need of a book to show the plain 
investor what he is up against 
has long been felt. False Security fills 
the need admirably. In it, Bernard J. 
Reis, Treasurer of Consumers Union, 
and a public accountant of long ex- 
perience, “shows the American investor 
bucking the slick shell game of Amer- 
ican finance.” His 362-page volume— 
written in clear, simple language— 
shows just how your savings can be 
taken away from you legally. 





DISHEARTENING? 


“The picture painted for the 15,000,000 current U. S. investors by Author Reis 
is as disheartening as that which a 1933 book, 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, painted 
for purchasers of a long list of U. S. advertised products.” 


ss 


“If the American investor would only read this book, a scepticism that would 
be the beginning of wisdom might prevent history repeating itself with such 
—California Law Review. 


“A blistering book” 
—Christian Science Monitor 


CONSUMERS UNION OF U. S., INC. 
55 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $1.40 for a copy of False Se- 
curity at the special members’ price. 





(Please Print) 
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—Time. 





NAMES 
CASES 


CU members who have occasion to 
go shopping for investments will find 
False Security an invaluable guide. 
By arrangement with the publishers, 
Equinox Cooperative Press, the regu- 
lar $2.75 edition of False Security is 
offered to CU members for $1.40, 
postpaid. The author has waived royal- 
ties on these copies. 


NAMES 
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Automobiles 


A supplement to last month’s survey 


—with some notes on higher-priced 


cars and some data on running costs 


ast month’s general survey of the 

4 1938 automobile market is here 
rounded out with some brief notes on 
cars in the higher price range (from 
$1500 to $2300, factory delivered) 
plus a report on comparative running 
economy of most of the new models, 
as determined by the annual Gil- 
more-Yosemite Economy run. 

Higher prices—that is, from $1500 
up—in many cases bring an increase 
in body size over less expensive cars. 
None of the models listed below, how- 
ever, is of so-called “7-passenger” 
capacity. And in only two of the lines 
covered—Buick 90 and Chrysler Cus- 
tom Imperial—are such models avail- 
able. 

Buyers at a lower price who desire 
to carry more people than a 5-passen- 
ger sedan will accommodate, or who 
are willing to spend a _ moderate 
amount of money for extra leg room 
and interior body space, may purchase 
cheaper 7-passenger sedans delivering 
in Detroit as follows: 

Plymouth,  132-inch wheelbase, 
$1005; Dodge, 132-inch wheelbase, 
$1095; DeSoto, 136-inch wheelbase, 
$1195; Chrysler Royal, 136-inch 
wheelbase, $1235; Packard 8, 148- 
inch wheelbase, $1955. 

Cars are listed in order of merit, 
based on price and design as well as 
on luxury value: 


$1540 to $1775 


Packard 8 De Luxe, $1540. Has the 
same wheelbase and body shell as the 
regular Packard 8 but carries de luxe 
equipment. 

Cadillac V-8 60. $1775. Uses the same 
body shell as LaSalle but a larger 
engine. 

Buick Roadmaster 80. $1645. Has 
133-inch wheelbase and uses the 60- 
series engine with a greater rear-axle 
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reduction to carry a larger body with 
seats that are wide but too low. 


$2085 to $2295 


Cadillac 60 Special. $2085. Uses the 


same larger engine in a lower chassis 


carrying a body especially designed 
to give drivers and passengers some 
of the good vision they are entitled to. 


Cadillac 65. $2285. Carries a larger, 
more luxurious body than the lower- 
priced Cadillacs, which in turn neces- 
sitates a higher rear-axle ratio. 


Chrysler Custom Imperial. $2295. 
Employs a longer engine stroke and a 
higher rear-axle ratio to take care of 
a body much larger than lower-priced 
Chryslers, some relief from the result- 
ing engine-wear being afforded by the 
use of overdrive (standard equip- 
ment). 


Buick Limited 90, With greater length 
and weight than the Roadmaster 80, 
the same 60-series engine, and a 
still higher rear-axle reduction, de- 


livers at Flint in 5-passenger form 
at $2176. 





Gilmore—Yosemite Economy Run 


Sponsored by the Gilmore Oil Co. Supervised by the American Auto- 
mobile Association, Jan. 13, 1938. Length of Course—314.5 Miles. 





LoapEeD Av’c Mites Av’c Ton Mres 
Car WEICHT Per GAL. Per GAL. 
| Willys I ee re oe, 3203 30.53 48.90 
Boo TREE S oesvciswunecnes 3210 29.39 47.18 
| Willys OR eee on beg eae 3200 28.08 44.93 
\ Ford Me EO Geaceceuce 3519 28.85 50.77 
B— (Chrowmmtet 6 ow. ccc ccece 3955 21.99 43.49 
| Plymouth PS wie dian eaut 3808 21.25 40.46 
Hudson Terraplane 6..... 3915 25.78 50.46 
a, (Nash Lafayette 6 ........ 4379 22.31 48.84 
) Pontiac AE Ry ee 4312 21.84 47.09 
4} = ee 3990 21.11 42.11 
p— }Pontiac 8 ............... 4460 20.97 46.76 
ass «bons sa beeck 4144 20.69 42.87 
E— |Studebaker 6 ........... 4250 24.38 51.81 
‘Oldsmobile 6 ........... 4338 19.18 41.60 
ee en ee 4530 23.65 53.56 
. ee 4279 24.76 52.98 
F— Hupmobile 6 ........... 4402 21.84 48.07 
| Packard aerate 4458 20.29 45.23 
Oldsmobile 8 ........... 4545 19.06 43.32 
_ (Hudson 8 .............. 4336 22.79 49.41 
GS Cnc nc iccaneasdews 4840 19.66 47.57 
(Studebaker 8 ........... 4540 20.69 46.97 
H EE ian an ae 66 6 Oe 4339 25.78 55.93 
iasensidie i suameeceess 4794 20.56 49.27 
I— Lincoln-Zephyr 12....... 4665 23.47 54.74 
J— Packard 8 ..........0c0- 5742 16.21 46.54 





Loaded weight included the weight of car, four passengers, stock kit of tools, two sets 
of chains, and baggage. All cars were stock sedans, except the Oldsmobile 8, which was a 
stock coupe. The Lincoln Zephyr was equipped with Columbia overdrive rear axle. 

The Ford 60, entered in this test for the first time, used % pint of oil; the Plymouth 6, 
% pint. Oil consumption of all other cars was negligible. All of the cars used Gilmore 


gasoline, oil, and lubricants. 


All the cars were checked in at an official finish within eleven hours after an official 
start. Average speeds were between 28.85 and 33.82 miles per hour. 
The letters A to J indicate price classifications. 
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Workers in the Automobile Plants 


—and Ford’s anti-union campaign as disclosed by the NLRB 


Wr the exception of three cars— 
Ford, Lincoln Zephyr, and Hup- 
mobile—all of the cars listed in CU’s 
report on 1938 automobiles (February 
and March Reports) are manufactured 
under agreements with the United 
Automobile Workers of America, the 
union states. 

The contracts provide for the 8-hour 
day and the 40-hour week, with a mini- 
mum of 75 cents an hour. Average 
earnings in the industry cannot be esti- 
mated, however, because under present 
production conditions the actual work 
week varies from 8 to 40 hours. The 
Chrysler Corporation, the only manu- 
facturer that answered CU’s request for 
data on wages and working conditions, 
reports that the average hourly rate 
for both men and women is 96.3 cents 
(for women, the minimum hourly rate 
is 65 cents) with time-and-a-half for 
overtime, Sundays, and holidays. 


Public Opinion and Ford 


Wwe the American Institute of 
Public Opinion recently polled a 
cross-section of the public on the ques- 
tion, “Are your sympathies with Ford 
or with the union?” 66 per cent of the 
total vote (73 per cent of the car own- 
ers and 54 per cent of the non-owners) 
went to Ford. 

There is nothing surprising about 
the result. Millions of Americans think 
of Ford largely in terms of good wages 
and the inspirational talks given by 
William J. Cameron during the Ford 
Sunday-evening radio hour. Mr. Cam- 
eron has said, “In industry you must 
deal ever more rightly with men . . .,” 
and he has used statistics freely to 
show that the Ford Motor Company is 
a trail-blazer in human relationships. 

On the other hand, few radio listen- 
ers have seen the text of the National 
Labor Relations Board decision on 
Ford’s controversy with the United 
Automobile Workers of America. Nor 
have the newspapers quoted, to speak 
of, from this 59-page document on 
human relationships at the River 
Rouge plant—the largest industrial 
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unit in the world, with more than 
80,000 employees. 

This is how the Rev. Raymond P. 
Sandford, a Chicago minister, de- 
scribed the treatment given by Ford 
service men to Richard T. Franken- 
steen, a union officer attempting to 
supervise handbill distribution outside 
the factory gate: 

“, .. a separate individual grabbed 
him by each foot and by each hand 
and his legs were spread apart and 
his body was twisted over towards the 
east, .. . and then other men proceeded 
to kick him in the crotch and groin, 
and left kidneys and around the head 
and also to gore him with their heels 
in the abdomen. . . . He was flat on 
his back on the concrete.” 

The minister also told the federal 
board what happened to the women 
and girls who stepped off a trolley car, 
carrying bundles of leaflets: 

“First it seemed to be a general 
mauling, . . . and the girls were at a 
loss to know apparently what to do, 
and then one girl near me was kicked 
in the stomach, and vomited at my 
ee 

Other union representatives were at- 
tacked individually by small groups of 
Ford’s factory police. The most effec- 
tive technique was to beat the man to 
the point of insensibility, and then to 
lift him into the air several times and 
throw him upon his back on the con- 
crete. Some were kicked down a flight 
of concrete steps; one was hurled 
against a retaining wall; another was 
taken inside the plant for a beating 
under the personal supervision of a 
minor Ford official. One man’s back 
was broken, and another developed in- 
flammation of the brain. 


ESTIMONY by newspapermen and 

other witnesses convinced the board 
that the union representatives were 
peaceful and offered no resistance; that 
they were on public property; that for 
many days the Ford service men—in- 
cluding prizefighters and known crimi- 
nals—had been waiting in parked cars 
outside the factory gates for arrival of 


the organizers; and that the assault 
was planned and directed by the Ford 
Motor Company. “They figure about 
four to a man,” a recognized gangster 
told a Detroit Times photographer who 
asked him two days before the attack 
how the company expected to handle 
the union men. 

Henry Ford’s principal campaign 
against the union has, however, been 
within the River Rouge plant. The 
NLRB found that service men were 
interfering with normal operation in 
every department, watching for signs 
of union activity, giving the plant 
“many of the aspects of a community 
in which martial law has been de- 
clared.” 

Vigilante groups have been organ- 
ized and instructed to use lead pipes 
or any other convenient weapons 
against union members; foremen have 
interrupted the manufacturing process 
to solicit signatures for a vote of con- 
fidence and for application blanks in 
the Ford Brotherhood of America, Inc. 
It was made plain to workmen that 
failure to sign meant the loss of their 
jobs. 

At least 29 men lost their jobs be- 
cause of interest in the union, the 
board found. A number of them were 
veteran workers with satisfactory rec- 
ords of 15 to 25 years in Ford’s em- 
ploy. Some were not even union mem- 
bers; one was a minor foreman who 
had expressed the opinion to other 
foremen that unionization was a good 
thing, and another was merely the 
father of a union member. The reasons 
given for the discharges were some- 
times amusing. One man was accused 
of being frequently late, although his 
foreman rode to work with him in his 
car. 

In January, after the Ford Company 
had announced that it would not re- 
instate the 29 discharged men and 
cease interfering with its employees in 
the exercise of their rights of self- 
organization, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board petitioned the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for enforcement of 
the board’s order. 
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(Continued from page 2) 


And here a fine element of humor enters the situation. 
Read the advertising of almost any national advertiser 
for several years, and you will find that he is periodically 
changing his appeals. In the normal course of events, 
even without a cease-and-desist order from FTC, he would 
probably have shifted to a new set of false claims. And 
this would require the commission—if it were so dis- 
posed—to start the whole proceedings over again. 

It is true that in the case of food, drug, and cosmetic 
advertising, when the commission finds that the public 
interest requires, it may go to court to seek a temporary 
injunction, restraining the advertiser from continuing 
his false advertising prior to the issuance of a cease and 
desist order. In all likelihood, this technique would be 
more or less effective against small advertisers. But 
against a large company it would be practically worth- 
less. 

The commission would have to go to the court in the 
home district of the manufacturer, and local courts have 
not shown themselves disposed to take steps against 
large business concerns important in their localities. 
Furthermore, the skilled lawyers of such companies would 
have little difficulty in persuading the average court that 
an injunction would not be in the public interest. 

There is no space here for a detailed analysis of the 
bill’s provisions, and actually none is needed. It should 
be amply clear from the foregoing that enactment of the 
Lea-Wheeler bill will not provide the consumer with 
the protection against false advertising which he needs. 

CU strongly urges consumers and consumer organiza- 
tions to wire the President, recommending that he veto 
the bill. 

The only adequate answer to the consumer demand for 
protection is a genuine protective measure, written in be- 
half of consumers instead of business. Such a bill is the 
Coffee Food and Drug Bill (H.R. 5286), details of which 
we have given in the Reports before. It deserves—and 
needs—the support of every consumer, now more than 
ever. 


The Boycott—Pro & Con 


joe protest against the boycott of products 
manufactured in the United States from Japanese 
silk is being made by the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers. While warmly supporting the boycott of goods 
manufactured in Japan, the union points out that “wages 
received by American workers (in the silk industry) 
far outstrip the value of the raw material itself.” 

Boycotters point out that every time an American 
woman buys a pair of 85-cent silk stockings, she turns 
over 10 cents (the cost of the raw silk) to the Japanese 
war machine. An American dime is good for four rounds 
of machine gun ammunition. 

The union says it is more important to consider the 
25 cents that go to American labor and the remaining 
50 cents for manufacturer, jobber, and retailer. 


UNION 


In 1936, raw silk amounted to 55 per cent of the 
total Japanese imports into the United States, and for 
the first seven months of 1937 the proportion was even 
higher. It is obvious, then, that a truly effective boycott 
could hardly ignore silk. 

Close to 70 per cent of the imported silk goes into 
hosiery. How would a complete boycott affect the hosiery 
workers? 





The union estimates that about 75 per cent of the 
knitting machines could be converted for lisle produc- 
tion at little expense; for the balance, the cost of con- 
version would about equal the price of new machinery. 
As for the workers themselves, those who would suffer 
most are the highly skilled knitters and toppers who 
now make sheer silk stockings. Many of these men, num- 
bering 12,000 out of the 80,000 union hosiery workers, 
would be thrown out of work, because it is almost im- 
possible to produce sheer lisle stockings; others would 
take heavy pay cuts, because the plainer lisle knits do 
not afford opportunities for extra pay under the elaborate 
scales for piece work. 

Against these facts, it has been argued that the inter- 
national significance of Japan’s ruthlessness overshadows 
all else, that not only hosiery workers but all workers 
would suffer in the long run from the success of this 
fascist aggression—as workers have suffered wherever 
fascism has spread. It has also been argued that through 
technological improvements most of the skilled hosiery 
workers thrown out of work by a successful boycott 
would ultimately be re-employed in making lisle stock- 
ings comparable to silk in sheerness. 


The problem is no.easy one. And CU does not pretend 
to offer the final solution to it. We can appreciate the 
pertinence in the points advanced by the union, and 
cannot emphasize too strongly that supporters of the boy- 
cott should switch to union-made goods when they reject 
the Japanese-made.* But from some quarters (though not 
from the federation) we have received the suggestion that 
we should not, for example, even report on lisle stock- 
ings, as we did in January. 

With such a suggestion we are unable to comply. 
The Japanese aggression is heavy with meaning—and a 
very bitter meaning—for the whole world. To fight it off, 
a very considerable part of the people has resorted to 
the boycott. To make it effective a number of these people 
have turned to CU for just such information as was con- 
tained in the lisle stocking report. The great majority 
of letters we receive approve of CU’s reporting on sub- 
stitutes for Japanese-made goods. And the wishes of the 
members determine CU’s policy, as they must. 





* We give here a list of seven mills making lisle hose, all of 
them union, according to the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers: Phoenix Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Strutwear 
Hosiery Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; Gotham Hosiery Company, 
New York City; McCallum Hosiery Company, Northampton, 
Mass.; Blue Moon Hosiery Company, Croyden, Pa.; Westmont 
Hosiery Company, Westmont, N. J.; Bethayres Hosiery Company, 
Bethayres, Pa. 
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the Membership Corporation laws of New York state. 
Its income is derived from members’ fees and from small 
contributions made by members. It has no connection 
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Consumers Union’s own staff of technicians conducts 
many of the laboratory tests and investigations on 
which the ratings of products given in the Reports are 
based. The greater part of the testing, however, is done 
by Consumers Union’s group of consultants—more than 
200 specialists selected for their competence and free- 
dom from commercial bias—in university, governmental 
and private laboratories. 
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sentative a field as possible. Whenever time and the 
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working conditions, supplementary labor reports are 
published regularly, based on information received from 
trade union officials and from manufacturers. These 
reports are entirely independent of the technical reports 
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ConsuMERS UNION publishes two editions of the 
Reports—full and limited, both of which appear monthly. 
The full edition is twice the size of the limited and con- 
tains reports on many higher-priced products, as well as 
articles of a general nature, which are not carried in 
the limited. 


Members receiving either edition receive also an 
Annual Buying Guide—a compact booklet giving all of 
the product ratings covered in the Reports and designed 
for quick reference in shopping. 


Membership fees are $3, including subscription to the 
full edition; or $1, with subscription to the abridged 
edition. Reduced group membership fees are available 
to students, members of trade unions, consumer clubs 
and other organizations. For details of these fees write 
to the Group Membership Department. 


All members of Consumers Union have the right to 
vote on candidates for the Board of Directors and on 
resolutions on policy presented at the annual meetings. 
Members are urged to appear personally at these Mem- 
bership Meetings, held each year in April. 


Properly utilized, membership in Consumers Union 
can show you how to make substantial savings on your 
purchases—from $50 to $300 or more a year in an 
average family; can protect you from injurious pro- 
ducts, and enable you to go into the marketplace armed 
with the information you need for intelligent choices. 
It is Consumers Union’s purpose to accomplish these 
ends for its members. Criticisms and suggestions from 
members will be welcomed. 
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